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THE CAPTURED MENICAN 
STEAMERS. 
WE give herewith pictures of the captured Mex- 
ican steamers Miram n and Marquis de la Habana. 


' The former is represented as she lies off Algiers, 


Louisiana, from a sketch kindly furnished by Mr. 
W. Graham, of New Orleans: the latter, which 


- only came up the river a week af'erward, was, like ' 


her consort, kindly photographed for us bv J. H. 
Clark, of New Orleans. The vessel lying | evond 
the Wiramon, in the large picture, is the United | 
States sloop P’reLle, and further in the distance is a 
revenue cutter. The following descriptien of the 
Miramon is from the New Orleans papers; 

“She was Commodore Marin’s flag-ship,’an? conec- 
quently fitted up with more of atf eye to comfert and 
elegance than her consort. the Marques de la Helana. 
Her cabin, in particular, is very neatly and tas:cfully 


arranged. 


“ Ontside the Miramon's cabin, however. thincs look 
The gun-deck, upper works. ricging, 
and all, give evidence of the het engacement she has 
The marks of cgunon-balls, Miuie balls, mus- 
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AND A SKETCH BY W. GraHam, Esq.] 


STEAMER ‘‘MIRAMON,” WITH THE U. 8S. SLOOP ‘‘ PREBLE,” LYING OFF ALGIERS, LA.—[From a Puorocraru sy J. H. Cuars, Esg., or New 
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et balls, and shell explosions, are every where to be seen. 
Among the most noticeable is the mark of a cannon-shot 
on a large mounted iron picce in the centre of the vessel. 
It is particularly curious in this, that the iron has the 
appearance of being melted rather than indented? The 
smoke stack also, curious enough, has a clean cannon- 
shot through it. The wheel and wheel-houre, compass, 
ventilator, etc., are completely smashed up, while the 
sides of the steamer are riddled iu every direction, and 
the rigging very badly cut up. 

‘‘The Miramon received three broadsides from the 
Saratoga, besides an innumerable number of rifle-shots 
from the Indianola during the engagement, and it is sur- 
prising that the loss of life, in any case great, was not 
even greater. Every thing bears witness to the bravery 
and determined resistance of her commander. He yield- 
ed, however, very gracefully to adverse fortune. Retir- 
ing atonce to his cabin, he divested himself of every por- 
tion of his uniform except a richly tasseled commodore's 


_ scarf, and attired himself in a plain but elegant suit of 


black, which he bas worn ever since. 

“The Miramon, like the Habana, has not yet broken 
cargo. Her magazine, indeed, is sealed up precisely as 
it was when she left Havana, and the key to the same 
still hangs where it was found inthe cabin. Nor has the 
parchment scroll, containing a list of its contents, been 
unrolled. It is certain, however, that the steamer hasa 
large quantity of powder on board, and probably slot, 
shell, and other munitions of war in abundance. 

* Also were found in the Miramon's cabin a list of her 
efficers, her flag, papers, log-book, etc., containing a com- 
plete record from the date of her departure from ITavana 
to the hour of her capture, signed in each case by the of- 
ficer of the day; also, a large quantity of hat bands bear- 
ing the name of General Miramon. 

“The Miramon is a handsome modeled steamer of 
about 600 tons burden. She was built at Greenock, 
Scotland, as indicated by her engines, and is probably 
five or six- years old. Wer history before she came into 
the possession of the Cuban Government as a mail boat 
is not known. Nor indeed is anything positively known 
of her recent transfer to the agent of Miramon's Govern- 
ment. We have only a rumor that her purchase money 
was somewhere between $50,000 and $60,000, and that it 
was transmitted to Havana through the French Consul- 
ate at Vera Cruz.” 


The New Orleans Delia, in speaking of the J/ar- 
ques de Habana, captured at Vera Cruz, says: 
“¢ There was but one single mark of the broadside 
of the Saratoga noticeable on the Marques—a thir- 
ty-two pound ball had entered her bulwarks about 
midships, on the starboard, and passed through the 

arboard side, making a round, clear hole, as if it 

d been cut with a circular saw. In its passage 
this ball carried off both legs of an unfortunate 
American, who, in an evil hour, doubtless under 
the pressure of some desperate stress of fortune, 
had enlisted in Marin’s enterprise. It is remark- 
able that he was the only person on the Marques 
who was killed, and he was the only American in 
her crew. The name of this unfortunate man was 


not known to any on board.” 
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ARRAIGNING THE PRESIDENT. 


7c recent protest of the President of the 
United States against Mr. Covode’s Inves- 
tigating Committee has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the journals throughout the country. 
Not a few among the number censure Mr. Bu- 
chanan, directly or indirectly, for the reiterated 
allusions to his age and services. But, with 
few exceptions, all seem to admit that the want 
of common respect shown him by the House of 
Representatives in appointing a Committee to 
inquire whether or no he had been guilty of 
corruption justified an emphatic protest. 

It is not worth while to inquire whether Mr. 
Buehanan’s repeated remarks upon his public 
eareer and his advanced years are strictly in 
accordance with good taste. ‘Tis a trifling 
matter at best, and if the President’s political 
rivals have no ground of complaint but this his 
record will stand well in history. His career 


is one of which he may well be proud, and his 


approaching retirement from public life imparts 
an authority to his counsels on which he may 
well be pardoned for dwelling with some em- 
phasis. 

The true point to which good men should 
direct their attention is simply this: is it right, 
is it decent, is it in good taste that the Execu- 
tive of the nation should be arraigned before a 
Committee of the House of Representatives on 
a charge of corruption, and that calumnies, 
coined by disappointed politicians, should be 
published far and wide in the form of a public 
document, and at the national expense? 

The charge in this case is, in plain words, 
that the public patronage of the Government 
has been distributed among its supporters, and 
not among its opponents. That charge is well 
founded and true. Ever since the time of 
Jackson it has always been so. That the sys- 
tem is wrong in principle, and that it would be 
a great thing for the country to alter it alto- 
gether, we freely admit. But it was establigh- 
ed twenty years before Mr. Buchanan was in- 
augurated, and he has but carried it out after 
the example of his predecessors. He has dis- 
placed and appointed postmasters, collectors of, 
customs, United States marshals, and other 
Government officials in accordance with the 
well understood principles which have ruled 
the Government for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, which principles may be briefly summed 
up in the axiom that, where a friend and an 
enemy are compctitors=for an office or a con- 
tract, the preference, all other things being 
equal, should be given to the friend. We re- 
peat that we do not like the system. It would 
be far better for the Government to choose its 


servants on the ground of fitness alone, regard- 
legs of their political services or their party claims. 


_ But the present method having been in use for 


over twenty years, and having been rigorously 
carried out by seven Presidents before Mr. Bu- 
chanan, it is monstrous to impute it to him as 
a crime that he followed their example. 

Independently of this, however, there is an 
impropriety in the investigation which is now 
being conducted by Mr. Covode and his friends 
which can not fail to strike every person with 
ordinary notions of decency. If we are a civil- 
ized nation, we owe some sort of respect to the 
man we have raised to the office of Chief Mag- 
istrate. Insults leveled against him are out- 
rages upon the whole people. Until he com- 
mits offenses which justify his impeachment in 
the manner provided by the Constitution, he is 
entitled to some respect, to some immunity 
from the coarse vituperation and brutal calum- 
nies which are the lot of the aspiring politician. 
What weight can we expect his remonstrances 
and his representations to carry with forcign 
powers, if we set the example of showing him 
up as a rogue and an agent of corruption ? 
What will the foreign world think of us, if the 
man whom we have chosen as our Chicf Mag- 
istrate is openly accused of knavery, and con- 
structively tried for the offense by a Committee 
of Congress? Will they not be justified in re- 
garding him as a type of the nation? Whata 
feast foreign despots and aristocrats will have 
over the indecent spectacle! What an argu- 
ment_against democracy and popular Govern- 
ment! 

There ought surely to be something, some 
man, some office, sacred from the low abuse of 
party politicians and the assaults of vulgar place- 
hunters. We are in the habit of boasting of 
our superiority to the poor half-breed races of the 
Southern part of the Continent, and adducing, 
in proof of it, our patient submission to the 
verdict of the majority, however distasteful it 
be to the minority. But if that submission be 
simply evinced by our abstaining from barri- 
cades and émeutes, and if it does not prevent us 
from doing our best to bring that-majority’s ver- 
dict into contempt, and to degrade the chosen 
head of the nation by low devices and vulgar 
tricks, the basis on which our boasts rest is pret- 
ty slender. 

Where is the Covode system to end? Next 
March, perhaps, a Republican may be President 
of the United States, and in 1863 or 1864 
there may be a Demacratic majority in Con- 
gress. Does any one suppose it would be diffi- 
cult for that majority to rake up scandalous 
tales about the distribution of the public patron- 
age, and to make it appear that the President 
had tried to corrupt people? ‘There are always 
disappointed seekers of offices and contracts 
who are ready to invent calumnics against the 
official who has disappointed them. If we in- 
augurate the practice of investigating Commit- 
tees into the distribution of the Presidential 
patronage, it is quite certain that every Presi- 
dent from this time forth will be proclaimed to 
this country and to the world a knave and a 
rogue before his four yearsend. What will the 
country gain by that ? 

One of the natural evils of a democratic form 
of government is a tendency to degrade the 
highest magistrates of the State. In monarch- 
ies, the monarch and his principal advisers are 
generally so much elevated above the people 
that an innate feeling of respect protects them 
from the virulence of party spite. In republics, 
the supreme authority is transient; the agent 
of the people is one of them, and per se no 
higher than his constituents. Hence citizens 
of a republic are disposed to take much greater 
liberties with their chief than subjects of a 
monarchy with theirs. But the cause of good 
government requires that there should be some 
limit to this license. Ifthe President is habitu- 
ally treated by co-ordinate branches of the Gov- 
ernment as a rascal who deserves punishment 
for disgraceful misdemeanors, it can hardly be 
expected that his administration will receive 
that aid from the people without which it must 
be inefficient. Nor can it be hoped that foreign 
powers will pay to our Chief Magistrate a respect 
which is denied him by the most authoritative 
body in his own country. On the contrary, in- 
vestigating committees like Mr. Covode’s must 
inevitably tend to bring the national Execu- 
tive into contempt abroad and at home, and to 
weaken the hands of Government for all uscful 
purposes. 

The Republican majority in Congress are not 
acting judiciously. ‘They have reported a tariff 
bill which no one ever expects to pass, and an 
appropriation scheme which is a mere political 
trick. They have passed an impracticalile 
statute about polygamy in Utah. They have 
brought forward no practical measure to soothie 
the bitterness of the existing troubles, or to re- 
lieve the real evils of the present régime. Their 
insulting arraignment of the President is a fit- 
ting climax to their other errors. 

By the time these lines are read Mr. John 
Hickman’s report from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, justifying Mr. Covode’s ‘nvestigation, will 
probably be befor: the public. It is well under- 
stood that it will be a powerful partisan docu- 
ment. Such weapons are dangerous; to-rfor- 
row, perhaps, it will be the other party's ox 
that will be gored. 


COTTON AND BREADSTUFFS. 


Tue cotton crop of 1859, up to, the beginning 
of the present month, yielded 4,00 of bales; 
if the receipts hold out, on the ratio of former 
crops, the total yield will be fully 4,600,000 
bales, over twenty per cent. more than the 
greatest crop previously made. We presume 
we are within the mark when we say that the 
amount of money received by the Southern 
country for this great staple will] not be far short 
of two hundred and fifty millions of dollars— 
three quarters of which will come from abroad. 

The wheat and corn crops of 1859 were good 
onthe whole. In parts of Ohio and New York, 
in Northern Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, and Min- 
nesota, the crops were short ; but the rest of the 
country made up for the deficiency. We pre- 
sume that we are within the mark when we say 
that 2550,000,000 worth of these staples was 
produced in 1859. | Of this large amount, how- 
ever, a very small proportion—probably not a 
quarter —has gone or will go abroad. ‘The 
shipments of wheat and flour to Europe since 
the harvest of 1859 have been merely nominal. 
We have fed our own people at moderate cost ; 
we have supplied the West Indies and other 
adjacent countries which depend upon us for 
cereal food; but we have had no such surplus 
as justified shipments to other grain-growing 
countries. 

These facts are of use as indicating the future 
tendencies of our foreign commerce. We have 
frequently had occasion to remark that cereal 
food had ceased to be a staple export of the 
United States. Future experience will confirm 
the statement. It will need all our farmers 
and all our agricultural ability to grow food 
enough for our own people. Topulation in- 
creases so rapidly in this happy country, and 
there are so many articles of produce and in- 
dustry which can be created here cheaper and 
better than abroad, that this must become, in 
ordinary years, the best market for our farmers. 
The steady growth of our exports of manufac- 
tured articles is momentous. We are now 
shipping from this port alone over $200,000 a 
week of dry goods of our own manufacture to 
forcign countries—besides an infinite amount 
of other manufactures, machinery, hardware, 
leatherware, etc., etc. By-and-by, when the 
West fills up, Illinois must become a great focus 
of manufacturing industry. When labor be- 
comes cheap in that State, with the natural 
advantages it possesses, it will undersell Europe 
and even New England in dry goods and hard- 
ware. Immigration is sluggish at present, 
owing to the excessive rush of immigrants three 
and four years ago, but the check is but tem- 
porary. No German or Englishman who is 
thoroughly aware of the facts, and who has no 
capital but his own hands, will stay at home if 
he can come here. In the course of a few years 
the tidal wave will again assume enormous pro- 
portions—the demand for food will again tax 
the utmost capacity of our farmers—and the 
surplus of labor will cause a vast development 
of industrial activity. 


Tne “ Horse Farr”—a print from Rosa 
Bonheur’s celebrated picture, by Messrs. Sarony, 
Major, & Knapp—is one of the most beautiful spec- 
imens of lithographic color printing we have scen. 
It has been issued to subscribers, we believe, by 
Messrs. J. M. Emerson & Co., of this city. 


THE LOUNGER. 


JULLIEN. 


State Street is gone, and so are the summer 
evenings at Castle Garden. The places, indeed, 
remain, There are still houses and a carriage- 
way around the Battery, andthe old, round, ugly 
fort, upon the most conspicuous point of the city 
line—like a huge wen upon a man’s nose—still re- 
mains. But the uses and associations which made 
the places poetic are gone forever. Yet, when the 
great city has extended itself until it has covered 
all the island, and even pusbed on and absorbed 
Yonkers, it will never be surprising that State 
Street was so pleasant, and Castle Garden so de- 
lightful a resort. For there the bay will still be— 
the gleaming calms, the sparkling waves, the suils 
of ships going and coming to and from the whole 
world—the swelling heights of Staten Island—the 
lofty spires of Brooklyn—wind, sunshine, and 
moonlight—these will always remain; and many 
a New Yorker, as yet unborn, will half regret the 
days he never knew, and the pleasures he will only 
enjoy in fancy. 

But among the traditions ot Castle Garden to 
which he will listen delighted, none will charm 
him more than two—that which tells Aim thet 
here Jenny Lind sang first and last in America, 
and that other which describes the great concerts 
of Jullien. 

For they were great concerts, in every sense. 
The variety and com! ination of the whole orches- 
tra, and the exceHlence of the individual musicians, 
were unrivaled; and the musical discipline, the 
shading of time and tone in the performance, were 
masterly. Jullien may have heen what is called 
a charlatan—but he yvave us such Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn nights as we have never had—no, not 
even from the Philharmonic Society, whose name 
shall never be spoken by the Lounger without 
thanks and praise. The Director's charlatanism 
was superficial—his love of music and reverence 
for the masters was genuine and profound. And 
who was not glad to have Beethoven made the 


hero of a musical gala—to see him, as it were, ar- 
rayed in al garments, the grave master, the 
more majestic for the adorning? The Beethoven 
and Mozart and Mendelssohn nights were a kind 
of apotheosis—a jubilee—a trigmph. They were 
the popular recognition and hotmage of the com- 
posers. And when, after leading out the exquisite 
andante of the Fourth Symphony—say, to the e- 
quisite end—the Conductor sank Lack in his gil.!- 
ed chair, his white-gloved hands hanging languid- 
ly upon the aris, the black ringlets kanging, a lit- 
tle matted, upon his forehead; that vast and im- 
pressive white waistcoat palpitating with exhaus- 
tion and emotion; and the lace ends of the enor- 
mous cravat gently fluttering in his panting breath 
—he presented a visible image of tle fatigue inev- 
itably resulting from a proper rendering of so grand 
a composition. 

Yet the performance it:elf was as effortless as 
daybreak. The extravagant figure (not unlike 
Mr, M‘Lenan’s admirably expressive sketches of 
the Count Fosco, in the ** Woman in White”) that 
stood upon a pedestal apparently plaving with a 
baton, seemed also to control every single instru- 
ment magnetically. Now he waved, now he 
patted, now he raised a finger, now he depressed 
it; now, with both hands, he seemed to | ¢ lifting 
a netful of music; and now, with dreaming, wan- 
dering eves, he had apparently iloated far away 
upon some sweet suggestion of the theme—but in 
all, and through all, he was the centre, the fount, 
the joyous heart of the whole performance. 

The music that is peculiarly associated with his 
name was full of broad, gay, skillful effects, In 
its kind it was like the painting upon the outsice 
of the houses in Italy. It is not very leautiful 
painting, but it is all smiling, and festive, and 
agreeable. It has no particular meaning, except 
to increase the pleasure of the passenger by patch- 
es of bright color. So with the Jullien music. It 
had no substance, no pathos or signilicance, but it 
was a striking, unexpected, amusing combination 
of harmonious eflects. 

He was generous in his musical sympathy—and 
that is, perhaps, the rarest praise of a musician. 
The works of Mr. Fry and Mr. Bristow had the 
great advantage of illustration by his orchestra. 
W hat he could do was done for the fame of Amer- 
ican music. 

— Where be thy white gloves now? Where thy 
cravat-ties?. Cheerv, jovial, genial Director, full 


of talent and Jove of applause, prom; t to | lease 
and to be pleased, thou shalt be long and kindly 
remembered in lands far from thy native country, 
by hearts that owe thee so many and many an 
hour of enjovment—for kindness and amialility 


build a monument during life which remains after 
death to commemorate the builder. 


NORTIIING. 

Dr. Hayes is resolved to sail the Polar Sea— 
if there be a Volar Sea. The other evening, at the 
Historical Society’s rooms, he stated with great 
clearness and simplicity what his plan was. It is 
briefly this: 

The Arctic Ocean has a mean diameter of about 
2500 English miles. The lands about it form the 
southern and outer margin of a great continuous 
ice Lelt encircling the pole, which must be crossed 
to reach the sea. Dr. Kane was of opinion, and 
Dr. Hayes coincides, that the best route to this ice 
belt is through Smith's Strait, at the head of Baf- 
fin’s Bay, because, although the belt is somewhat 
Lroader at this point, yet the polar current sets 
southward through the straits, and loosens the 
ice. Olservations convince Dr. Haves that on 
the western side of the strait he will find snwoth 
ice. ‘The first summer will bring him up to lati- 
tude 80°. There he will winter. In the early 
spring he will throw out advance parties, which 
will establish provision dépots upon the land. 
These parties will be ‘ollowed by the main expe- 
dition carrying a boat mounted upon runners ; 
‘when, if such fortune awaits us, we will launch 
our little vessel tpon the unknown waters, and, 
bidding God speed, will push off directly for the 

le.”’ 

Dr. Hayes has no doubt of meeting the open 
water at about 82°. 

He speaks of the difficulties in such a cool, sens- 
ible way ; and indeed the frequent voyazes of late 
years have rendered the whole matter of arctic 
travel so familiar to the public, that the enterprise 
presents itself almost entirely as a scientific voy- 
age. To this we must add our national pride in 
being the first to reach the pole, and to complete 
the lines of arctic discovery. ‘Ihe funds for the 
expedition are now collecting. A paper will be 
immediately circulated for the signatures of all 
who wish to subscribe. The necessary sum can 
not be very large, and, in justice to the memory of 
Kane, we hope that, before many months, the qucs- 
tion will be decided, and we shall know whether 
the North Pole does actnally float on an iceless sea. 


MACAULAY UPON JEFFERSON, 

MACAULAY was a profound student of English 
history, a rhetorical and picturesque writer, a 
scholar of unusual erudition and retentive and 
available memory. In no sense was he a great 
man, but in many ways admirably accomplished. 
He was not a thinker nor an actor. Ile was nota 
scholar like Milton; nor a historian like Thuev- 
dides. Emerson says that Macaulay's ood" is 
good toeat. That is to say, he takes the low, cb- 
vious, material view of al! «;uestions. 

Yet he had great tact, and never showed hims«'f 
but in complete armor. At the dinner-talle le 
made Sydney Smith jealous. In Parliament, ‘he 
orators who could surpass him in mere speakin:s 
felt the masterly power of his preparation a: d 
method. In writing reviews, which were rex iv 
monographs, he skimmed along the average pop. 
lar sentiment, putting the thoughts of commen- 


‘ place minds in such elaborated declamatory plir:.se 


that they looked new. But it was only the famil- 
iar old copper lightly plated. 
In writing the history of England he reachei 


knife. 
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the same result of success and approbation by ap- 
pealing to the spirit of partisanship, and by describ- 
inz the details which are always picturesque when 
they are distant. Le had the good sense, which 
is known as British sense, and “no humbug.” 
He held that politics were simply matters of expe- 
diency ; and does not seem to have admitted that 
there are certain fundamental principles which are 
to be worked out in human affairs, by the means 
of various expedients, certainly, but with ulterior 
purposes, entirely independent of them. Ile was 
of that class who think that it is right to tack the 
ship, now this way and now that; who understand 
precisely how to do it, what to handle, and when to 
touch it. They think the tacking is the thing. 
Butitisnot. The progressive voyage is the thing, 
and the ship bears away to the right an to the 
lefe in orler that it may reach a point directly 
ahead. Thus his history reads like the memoir of 
a party, not like a philosophical and poctic picture 
and analysis of haman development and the prog- 
ress of society under certain conditions. There is 
something more pitiful than a visionary ; and that 
is, a man who has no vision. 

‘These things appear plainly enough in his letter 
upon Jeff:rson to Mr. Henry S. Randall, the bios- 
rapher of Jefferson. It is certainly amu-ing to 
real it, and it is no less instructive. There canbe 
no doutt of the exquisite humor of Miciulay’s say- 
ing of Jefferson: “1 readily adwiit that his inten- 
tions were good, and his abilities cousidera!le.” 
And there is no min so dull that he lees not per- 
ceive the secret of Macaulay's political p'ilosophy, 
when he savs of Pruice in the vear lSo7, under 
Louis Napoleon, “ Liverty is gone; but civiliza- 
tion has been save |.” 

Macaulay's general theory of our system is that 
“vour Constitution is all sail and no anchor.” 
That is, he believes that so long as the popular 
breith tlows fair, all is well; but when it is foul, 
there is nothing to prevent its driving the ship 
upon the breakers. ‘To intru-t the Government to 
the majority, he says, is to abandon it to the poor- 
est and most irnorant part of society. Consequent- 
lv when, having spread over the continent, this 
country is as thickly peopled as the old countries, 
there will be the same fluctuations of trade—the 
mass will have only half a breakfast, and, being 
the Ciovernment, it will divide al! the riches among 
all the people, thus eating up the seed-corn, and 
the next vear the nation will die of famine or lapse 
into barbarism. 

That is his horoscope for America. Institutions 
purely democratic, he thinks, must sooner or later 
destroy liber'y or civilization, or both. 

The fatal defect of his statement and argument 
is that they assume men to be always the same; 
whereas the very Jeffersonian problem is just this: 
Since what vou say has been invariably true of 
men under the various systems of despotism that 
have prevailed in historical times and countries, 
can we not avoid the result by bringing the whole 
moral nature of man to co-operate with the mate- 
rial? In other words, since the system of absolute 
seltishiness—a system in which the many have been 
sacrificed to the few—has failed to perpetuate na- 
tions hitherto, does not the hope of the race lie in 
the system which asserts and practices justice and 
humanity, and thereby tends to prevent the very 
conflict vou anticipate ? 

Macaulay’s whole statement is based upon Eu- 
ropean and ancient history, and vet the sources of 
the atrocities of the French Revolution are to be 
sought in the palaces of the Bourbon Kings, not in 
the National Assembly. Louis Fourteenth was the 
seed of Robespierre. It is not fluctuations of trade 
—it is the tvranny which grows out of a want of 
humanity which destroys liberty and civilization. 
Your government of ‘‘ an educated class, of a class 
which is, and knows itself to be, deeply interested 
in the security of property and the maintenance of 
order,” is inevitably overpowered by the mass 
whenever they have had a week or a month of 
half breakfasts—and that mass, instead of being 
enlightoned and susceptible of sensible reasoning, 
is a dull brute force, and made so by the very sys- 
tem vou applaud. 

The government of a single man would be the 
best government possible, ifthe man were perfect. 
Undoubtedly a theocracy is the ideal system, and 
the government of the few best men might be a 
good goverament. Butwhoarethevy? How are 
you to find them? And when vou have found 
them, how are vou to prevent their brains being 
turned by the power which scarcely any buman 
being has ever been found steady enough to ad- 
minister justly ? 

The letter of Macaulay's is published in the 
Southern Literary Messenger, and is well worth at- 
tention. 


UNDER CHLOROFORM. 


Untie the last three or four hundred rears am- 
putation of a limb was very rarely performed ex- 
cept when, from injury or disease, its extremity 
had begun to mortify ; and then few surgeons ven- 
tured to make incisions in the sound portion, but 
limited themselves to an operation through the tis- 
eves which had already lost their vitality. This 
timidity was due to the fact that they wére unac- 
q'ainted with any effectual means of stopping the 
bleeding from the larger arteries divided by the 
Certain and easy aais the control of such 
bleeding now, by the simple firocess of tying a piece 
of thread or silk round the extremity of the bleed- 
ing vessel (as we shall hereafter see), it was un- 
known, at all events as applicable to.amputation, 
to any surgical writer from Hippocrates, 400 B.c., 
or from Celsus, who flourished in the first Christian 
century, to the fifteenth. Consequently the nu- 
merous instances of injury and disease in which life 
is now saved by a timely resort to amputation 
were then always fatal. Hence, also, arose the 


various expedients which the more adventurous 
operators of the time resorted to in order to stop 
fatal bleeding, with the effect only of increasing 
the patient’s torture, and with tRe attainment of 


no good result. Thus the incisions were performed 
with a red-hot knif@, that the divided vessels, sear- 
ed and charred by the horrible contact, might con- 
tract or become plugged, and so be prevente:l from 
bl-eding (Albucasis, eleventh century). Effective 
for the instant, the force of the circulation quickly 
overpowered the slender obstruction, and fatal hem- 
orrhage sooner or later took place. Yet this plan 
continued more or le-s in vogue down to the dis- 
covery of the lizature in the sixteenth century, and 
was practiced even later in Germany by the cele- 
brated Mildanus (1641), although he subsequently 
adopted the new method. According to another 
fashion, the surgeon, after making a tedious divi- 
sion of the flesh down to the bone, with studied 
endeavor not to divide the arteries until the last 
moment, relicd on applications of red-hot irons, or 
of sume styptic fluid, usually a powerful acid or 
astringent, to arrest the bleeding. If these were 
not successful, a vessel of Loiling pitgh was at 
hand, ready prepared, into which the bleeding 
stump was plunged. Between Sevila and Charyb- 
dis, the patient rarely escaped with life; either he 
died from loss of blood in a few hours or less, or, 
if the dreadful remedies succeeded, he survived a 
day or two to-die of fever or exhaustion. After an 
earlier method, that of Guido di Caulico (1565), a 
bandage ofgplaster was made to encircle the mem- 
ber so tightly that mortification attacked all the 
parts below, which then, after the lapse of*months, 
dropped off, a horribly loathsome and offensive 
mass. Another surgeon, Botalli (1550), invented 
a machine to sever the lim! in an instant by a sin- 
gle stroke; and it was not uncommon at this period 
to effect the same purpose by the hatchet or by a 
powerful mallet and chisel. 

It is to Ambrose Paré, the great French surgeon, 
who flourished in the sixteenth century, that we 
owe the application of the ligature (used lon, before 
in ordinary wounds) to the bleeding arteries in am- 
putation. He discarded the use of the red-hot cau- 
terv, and of all the frightful adjuncts already de- 
scribed; and accomplished his purpose by carrying 
the thread round the vessel by means of a needle 
passed through the soft parts adjacent—a method 
of adjustment which, although still in use, is now 
emploved only in exceptional instances. Richard 
Wiseman, sometimes styled the father of Engli-h 
surgery, who practiced alout the middle of the 
seventeenth century, is believed to have been the 
first to employ the ligature in England, and to re- 
linquish the application of heated irons. At this 
era also, the circulation of the blood was discovered 
by the renowned Harvey, and the distinction be- 
tween arteries and veins being thenceforth clearly 
understood, the value of the ligature was rendered 
more than ever obvious. 

But enough of this: let us soothe our ruffled 
nerves by seeing how the thing is done to-day. 
We will take a quict post of observation in the 
area of the operating theatre at one of our metro- 
politan hospitals in this vear of our Lord 1860. 
Notice is posted that amputation of the thigh will 
be performed at 2 o'clock P.M., and we occupy our 
seat ten minutes before the hour. 

The area itself is small, of a horse-shoe form, 
and surrounded by seats rising on a steep incline 
one above another, to the number of eight or nine 
tiers. From 100 to 150 students occupy these, and 
pack pretty closely, especially on the lower rows, 
whence the best view is obtained. 
blage of youths between eighteen and twenty-five 
years, who have nothing to do but to wait, they 
are tolerably well-behaved and quiet. Three or 
four practical jokers, however, it is evident, are 
distributed among them, an: so the time passes all 
the quicker for the rest. The clock has not long 
struck two when the folding-doors open, and in 
walk two or three of the leading surgeons of the 
hospital, followed by a staff of dressers and a few 
professional lookers-on—the latter being confined 
to seats reserved for them on the lowest and inner- 
most tier. A small table, covered with instru- 
ments, occupies a place on one side of the area; 
water, sponges, towels, and lint are placed on the 
opposite. The sutgeon who is about to operate 
rapidly glances over the table, and sees that his 
instruments are all there and in readiness. He re- 
quests a colleague to take charge of the tourniquet, 
and with a word deputes one assistant to “‘ take the 
flaps,’ another to hold the limb, a third to hand 
the instruments, and the Tast to take charge of the 
sponges. This done, and while the patient is in- 
haling chloroform in an adjoining apartment, un- 
der the care of a gentleman who makes that his 
special duty, the operator gives to the now hushed 
and listening auditory a brief history of the cir- 
cumstances which led to an incurable disease of 
the left knce-joint, and the reasons why he decides 
on the operation about to be performed. He has 
scarcely closed when the unconscious patient is 
brought in by a couple ef sturdy porters and laid 
upon the operating-table, « small, but strong and 
steady erection, four feet long by two fect wide, 
which stands in the centre of the area. ‘The left 
being the doomed leg, the right is fastened by a 
bandage to one of the supports of the table, so as 
to be out of harm’s way; while the dresser who 
has special charge of the case is seated on a low 
stool at the foot of the table, and supports the left. 
The surgeon who assists encircles the upper part 
of the thigh with the tourniquet, placing its pad 
over the femoral artery, the chief vessel which sup- 
plies the limb with blood, and prepares to screw up 
the instrument, thus to make sure that,no consil- 
erable amount of the vital fluid can be lost. The 
operator, standing on the left sile of the corre- 
sponding leg, and holding in his right hand a nar- 
row, straight knife. of which the blade is at least 
ten inches long and looks marvelously bright and 
sharp, directs his eve to him who gives the chloro- 
form, and awaits the signal that the patient bes 
become perfectly insensible. All is silence pro- 
found: every assistant stands in his place, which 
is carefully arranged so as not to intercept the 
view of those around. 

The words *‘ quite ready” are no sooner whis- 


-pered than the operator, grasping fir:nly with his 


left hand the flesh which forms the front part of 


For an assem-_ 


the patient’s thigh, thrusts quietly and deliberately | 
the sharp blade horizontally through the limb, 
from its outer to its inner side, so that the thigh is 
transfixed a little above its central axis, and in 
front of the bone. He next cuts directly down- 
ward, in the plane of the limb, for about four inch- 
es, and then obliquely outward, so as to furm a 
flap, which is seized and turned upward out of the 
way by the appointed assistant. <A similar trans- 
fixion is again made, commencing at the same 
spot, but the knife is this time carried behind the 
bone; a similar incision fullows, and another flap 
is formed and held away as before. Lastly, with 
a rapid circular sweep round the bone he divides 
all left uncut ; and handiny the knife to an assist- 
ant, who takes it and gives a saw in return, the 
operator divides the bone with a few workmanlike 
strokes, and limb is severed fromthe body. <A 
rustling sound of general movement and deeper 
breathing is heard among the lookers-on, who have 
followed with straining and critical eves every act 
which has contributed to the accomplishment of 
the task; and some one of the younger students is 
heard to whisper to his neighbor, ** Five-and-thirty 
seconds: not bad, by Jove!” 

‘Lhe operator now seats himself on the stool just 
vacated by the dresser, who has carried away the 
leg, and seeks in the cut surfaces before him the 
end of the main artery on which to place a livature. 
There is no tlow of blood, only a little oozing, for 
the tourniquet holds life’s current hard and fast. 
Only five minutes’ uncontrolled flow of the current 
from that great artery now so perfectly compressed, 
and our patient’s career in this world would be 
closed forever. Low is it permanently held in 
check ? and what have we to substitute now for 
the hissing, sparkling, and sputtering iron and the 
boiling pitch? ‘The operator takes hold of the cut 
end of the artery with a slender, delicately made 
pair of forceps, and draws it out a little, while an 
assistant passes round the end so drawn out a liga- 
ture of exceedingly fine whip-cord, fine but strong, 
and carefully ties it there with double knot, and, 
so effectually closes the vessel. A similar process 
is applied to perhaps six or seven other but small- 
er ves-els, the tourniquet is removed, and no Lleed- 
ing ensues. Alpgether the patient has lost little 
more than half a pint of blood! The flaps are 
placed in apposition, the bone is well covered by 
them, a few stitches are put through their edges, 
some cool o lint is applied all around the stump, 
and the patient, slumbering peacefully, is carried 
off to a comfortable bed ready prepared in some 
adjacent ward. Half an hour hence that patient 
will regain consciousness, and probably the first 
observation he makes will be, ‘* I am quite ready 
for the operation, when is it going to begin ?”” And 
it takes no little repetition of the assurance that 
all is over to make him realize the happy truth. 

So it is that he who loses the limb knows less 
about the process than any one concerned; infi- 
nitely less, my gentle reader, than you who have 
shared with us the quiet corner, and have seen all 
without losing consciousness or fainting. It was 
an early day in the medical session, and many new 
men were there; one at least was observed to be- 
come very—very pale, and then slowly disappear : 
no one knows how or where, for neither we in the 
area nor those elsewhere had leisure or care to in- 
quire. ‘ 

What might have happened to somebody else 
had he been witness before these blessed days of 
chloroform, can, in the nature of things, be only a 
matter for speculation. It may even be surmised 
by some theorist, and without hazarding a very 
improbable guess, that a similar catastrophe might, 
perhaps, under such aggravating circumstances, 
and at a greener age, have rendered utterly futile, 
on his part, any attempt to describe what modern 
skill and science now accomplish in cutting off the 
leg of a patient Under Chloroform. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Personal Advertisements. 
[On the morning after a recent Grand Ball.) 


F THE OFFICER OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT 

with sandy mustaches who upset the lobster salad over 
a lady, about two o'clock, will call at Stewart's, and be- 
have like an officer and a gentleman, she will hear of 
something to her advantage. When you have bought 
the dress, show this advertisement to the young man, 
and he will do the rest. You need not trouble yourself 
further. 


T° MISS EMMA.—Excuse my not coming back to 
dance, as agreed, but I should have lost my supper, 
which don’t suit us Connecticut lads. I had had nothing 
to eat for more than an hour. Send us your address, 
and mother shall send you up such a jolly pie. Hope 
you gt home safe. fi 2 


ie SHINY BRAIDS (Diamond cross, pink ribbons).— 
Have lost my purse, and in it your address, and my 
heart is breaking rapid. Please send a line, only one, to 


Adolphus, Post-office, Brooklyn. We are most respect- 
able, and desirous to marry. ...... Piease write. <A. »'. 
F THE #rpy who took by niistake the mosaic .ococh 
that was sticking in a mantle will kindly return the 
same, she shall have her own diamond one, with many 
thanks. Apply at this office. 


that ever beat iti the bosom of a gallant fireman. 
The lady who was seen to possess herself of it was watch- 
ed by nim all the night, and is implored to communicate 
her addresa, as it was the only heart he had. Address 
to Young Gusher (care of Herper's Weekly). 


| OST, early in the Ball, the tondest and truest heart 
4 


1ILVER THISTLFE (Highlander).—If you really meant 
what you said, there are wavs of repeating it in writ- 
ing. Our names are in the Directory. Initial same as 
vou avid your Christian name was, We go ont of town 
in July, but return afterward for the season. FiLinon 


TILL THE GENTLEMAN, WHO MUST REMEM- 
\ her me, because he tore my dress in the polka, be so 
very kind as to send me mv pocket-handkerchief’ He 
mov keep the flower. Lara. 

P S.—I don't care about it, only Julia, that von wouldn't 
dance with, goes on so, and says she will tell Ma. 


LBERT. I can not read your horrid handwriting, but 
we walk in Maison S juare every fine afternoon. 
Pretend not to know your way, but don’t ask me, but 
Helen, and then Le reminded vou saw us at the ball. 


Talk most to her, mind, MARGARET. 


GENTLEMAN TOOK BY MISTAKE a cloak with 

a pocket, in which was a letter, which he read before 
he discovered that it was not for him. Having thereby 
also discovered something else, he begs throegh this me- 
dium to inform Miss Letitia *** * * that her falsehood 
is known, and that she need not expect ta hear again 
(though he hopes she will be happy) from (the once play- 
fully called) Trortincs. 


Femare Fortirications.—Every woman's crinoline 
{1s her ca-tle. 
_ A Spiritcat Ixqutry.—lIs it likely that ghosts talk 
in the dead languaze: 
—- 
Swift defined a nice man” as a‘* man of nasty ideas.” 
Louis Napoleon has taugi.t us to define a “ nasty pelicy® 
as a ** policy of Nie ideas.” 


COUSINS’ TALK. 

‘No, Amy, you're quite wrong. I never was refused 
in all my life.” 

**Oh, Tom, how can you say so? Why, there was 
Louie Simpson." 

“I tell you again, you're wrong—completely wrong. 
It's true I was * declined with thanks’ once, but I never 
was refused.” 


ALConoLic Trst.—A red nose. 


A Fine ILLUSTRATION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF IpEas. 
—Savoy suggests cabbage. 
**Mr. Jones, why do you wear that bad hat?" “ Be- 
cause, ny dear Sir, Mrs. Jones vows she will not go out 
of the house until I get a new onre."’ 
A merchant in Burlington, having sunk his shop fleor 
a couple of feet, announces that, in consequence of re- 
cent improvements, goods will be sold considerably lower 
than formerly. 


A letter from China say~ that the Chinese hare sne- 
ceeded, by the skill of their cultivation, in producing a 
new and delicious variety of tea. We suppose they have 
accom plished this by crossing their teas. 


A drummer'ts the fastest man in the world, because 

time beats all men, but the drummer beats time. 

The Chinese picture of ambition is “a Mandarin try- 
ing to catch a comet by putting salt on his tail." 

An old sailor said that he supposed that dancing girls 
wore their dresses at Lalf-mast as a mark of respect to 
departed modesty. 


The young lady who burst into tears has been put to- 
gether again, and is now wearing hoops to prevent the 
recurrence of the accident. 


The winds are responsible for many an unlucky blow. 


What is the best to prevent old maids from des-pair- 
ing ’—Pairing. 


“A retainer at the bar,” as the boy said when canght 
by a dog just as he was abowt to climb on the orchard 
fence. 


“ A bad wife,’ says an old anthor, “‘is confusion, weak- 
ness, discomfiture, despair’’—bad enough, is it not, good 
woman’ 


“Warm day, Jones, warm day!” said Smith, as they 
met lately. *‘* Yes, it is, said Jones; “it is some warm 
if not summer.” 


Mrs. Partington having heard her son say that there 
were a great many anecdotes in the new almanac. begeed 
him to cut them all out, as she heard that when any body 
was poisoned nothing was necessary but to give him an 
anecdote and it would cure him. 


“T shall be indebted to you for life.” as the man-said 
to his creditors when he ran away to Australia. 


The fellow who got intoxicated with delight has been 


turned out of the temperance society. 


The boy who was caught looking into the future has 
been arrested for trying to see the show without paying. 


What a world of gossip would be prevented if it was 
only remembered that a person who tells you of the faults 
of others intends to tell others of your faults! 


A gentleman praising the generosity of his friend ob- 
served: *‘ He spends his money like water." Then, of 
course, he liquid-ates his debts,” rejoined a wag. 


~ The latest Irish bull we read of is the case of an Irish 
gentleman who, in order to raise the wind whereby to re- 
lieve himself from pecuniary embarrassments, get his life 
insured for a large amount and then drowned himself! 


An apothecary in the country sent a lady three draughta, 
and on being asked what effect they were intended te 
produce, said, ** The first, madam, is to warm you, the 
second to cool you, and the third is to prevent the ex- 
cessive effect of either." 


A colored cook expected company of her ewn kind, and 
was at a loss how to entertain her friends’ MHer mistress 
said: “Chloe, you must make an apdiogy.” ba, 
missis, how can I make it? I got no apples, no eggs, no 
butter, no nuffin to make it wid.” 


A rapid and emphatic recital of tlhe following is said te 
be an infallible cure for lisping: -* Hobbs meets Snobbs 
and Nobbs; Hobbs bobs to Sxrobbs and Nobbs: Hebbs 
nobs with Snobbs and robs Nobbs’s fobs, That's, says 
Nobbs, the worst for Hobbs’s jobs and Snobibs’s spba.” 


A strict temperance man, whose wife had fallen down 
in a fit, asked the doctor, in slow and measured tones, 
if, on his conscience as a Christian physician, it would 
be in any way culpable, when a lady fell down in a fit, to 
put a little brandy to her ips. “The dence take your 
doubts, Sir,” said the doctor, in a rage; ‘tin a case like 
this, one seruple of brandy is worth twenty scruples of 
conscience 

“Well nothing about men's hair.” said old 

Mrs. Grimelick to an acquaintance of the scandal tribe; 
‘bu. there's our friend Mrs. Davis, who has been just 
rwenty-nine years old for the last fifteen years, to my 
knowledge. Her husband died, you know, last winter, 
at which misfortune her grief was so intense that her 
hair turned completely black within twenty-four hours 
after the occurrence of that sad event. Singilar, wasn't 
itY’* ‘* Very!” replied the other. “Isn't there a hair- 
dresser’s shop at the corner of the street? , 


A good lady, who had two children sick with the mea- 
sles, wrote to a friend for the best remedy. The friend 
had just received a note from another ladf inquiring the 
way to make pickles. In the confusion, the lady who 
inquired aboct the pickles received the remedy for the 
measles, and the anxious mother of the sick children 
read with horror the following: **Scald them three or 
four times in very hot vinegar, and sprinkle them with 
salt, and in a few days they will be cured.”* 


A Capttat Rerort —Charles XII, King of Sweden, 
was once riding near Leipsic, when a peasant came and 
knelt before him to request justice from a grenadier 
who had carried away his family’s dinner. The king or- 
dered the seldicr to appear. ‘Is it true,” said he, with 
a stern couptenance, that rou have robbed this man *" 
—** Sire," <ald the soldier, * I have not done him so much 
injustice as veur majesty has done his master; you have 
taken from him a kingdom, and I have taken only a tur- 
kev from this fellow." 
ducats, and pardoned the soldier for the boldness of his 
witty retort, saying to him—* Remember, if I have dis- 
possessed Augustus of a kingdom, I have kept nothing 
for myself.” 


The king gave the peasant ten. 
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-was such that he was admitted to the 
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HON. MARTIN J. CRAWFORD, 
OF GEORGIA. 


Martrx J. CxawrFrorp, a Representative in 
Conzress from Georgia, was born in Jasper Coun- 
ty, in that State, on the 17th day of March, 1820. 
ile is a son of Hardy Crawford—a member of that 
family so old and honorable in Georgia, where the 
name of Crawford has repeatedly been associated 
with responsible and distinguished public posi- 
tions. His mother was a daughter of Lieutenant 
William Jenkins, an officer of the Virginia Con- 
tinental Line, who settled in Georgia soon after the 
close of the Revolutionary War. The early edu- 
cation of Mr. Crawford was received under the 
watchful care of his father, who exacted diligence 
and obedience under all circumstances. Thus the 
boy was timely prepared for usefulness and dis- 
tinction in manhood. education, so auspi- 


. Ciously commenced, was completed at Mercer Uni- 


versity, a flourishing institute in Central Georgia. 

Shortly after leaving the Univer- 
sity Mr. Crawford commenced the 
study of the law under the advice 
and counsel of IIlon. Thomas F. Fos- 
ter, a lawyer of distinction, and for 
several years a conspicuous member 
of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. The schoolmate 
of his father, and always his intimate 
friend, Mr, Foster always took a great 
interest in his student, whose progress 


bar just before he was twenty-one 
years of age. Although Mr. Cra 
ford entered upon his profession with 
solil acquirements, as the result of 
diligent reading, and with every 
prospect of great success, the death 
of his father about that time, by 
which he came to the possession of 
a handsome fortune, disinclined him 
to engage actively aud entirely in 
the law. He contented himself, 
therefore, with so much practice, and 
no more, for some years, as would 
secure to him at home and on the cir- 
cuit the genial society and generous 
intercourse for which the bench and 
bar of Georgia are famous. 

While yet a young man, Mr. 
Crawford was clected a member of 
the lower branch of the Legislature 
of Georgia, and he served in the ses- 
sion of 1845~"46 with marked success, 
taking a position among the most 
active and useful members. 

With a determination to quit po- 
litics and devote his attention to the 
practice of the law, Mr. Crawford re- 
moved in 1818 to Columbus, where 
he has since resided. He was true to 
his purpose until 1859, when the ex- 
citement growing out of the slavery 
question was scarcely any—if at all 
—less in the South than at the pres- 
ent time. A disciple of the extreme 


on this question in former years, Mr. Crawford went 
on to remark : , 

‘*As I said before, South Carolina and other 
States early moved in this matter; but to-day we 
stand in a different position, and our opinions of 
slavery are different from what they were then. 
Then it was the custom of our private and our 
public men to excuse themselves for its existence 
among them; but ‘Abolition’ movements, from 
1820 to this time, have caused investigation and 
discussion of the subject until it is stronger in the 
South than ever before; and although its enemies 
have increased, it never had so many friends as 
at this time. No Southern man condemns it as 
an evil, either moral or political; and so far from 
apologizing for it here now, as our Representatives 
did in 1820, we stand here its advocates and de- 
fenders. Moreover, we say to you of the North, 
who advocate the doctrines advanced both here 
and in another place, that if it is a war between 


the States and Territories for free labor or slave 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


AUTHOR OF *‘THE DEAD SECRET,” “ AFTER DARK," 
ETC., ETC. 


(Printed from advance proot=sheets 
chased from the author exclusively for 
** Harper’s Weelly.’’) 


MISS HALCOMBE’S NARRATIVE CON- 
TINUED. 


July 5th.—I remained leaning on the window- 
sill for nearly a quarter of an hour, looking out 
absently into the black darkness, and hearing 


‘nothing except, now and then, the voices of the 


servants, or the distant sound of a closing door, 
in the lower part of the house. 

Just as I was turning away wearily from the 
window to go back to the bedroom, and make 
a second attempt to complete the unfinished 
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I waited quietly at the window, certain that 
they could neither of them see me in the dark- 
ness of the room. ” 

“'What’s the matter?” I heard Sir Percival. 
say, in a low voice, ‘‘ Why don’t you come in 
and sit down ?” 

‘*T want to see the light out of that window,” 
replied the Count, softly. 

“What harm does the light do?’ 

“It shows she is not in bed yet. She is sharp 
enough to suspect something, and bold enough 
to come down stairs and listen, if she can get 
the chance. Patience, Percival—paticnce!” 

“Humbug! You're always talking of pa- 
tience.” 

“I shall talk of something else presently. 
My good friend, you are on the edge of your 
domestic precipice; and if I let you give the 
women one other chance, on my sacred word 
of honor they will push you over it!” 

** What the devil do you mean?” 

“We will come to our explana- 
tions, Percival, when the light is 
out of that window, and when I 
have had one little look at the 
rooms on each side of the library, 
and a peep at the staircase as well.” 

They slowly moved away; and 
the rest of the conversation between 
them (which had been conducted 
throughout in the same low tones) 
ceased to be — It was no 
matter. I had heard enough to 
determine me on justifying thie 
Count’s opinion of my sharpness 
and my courage. Before the red 
sparks were out of sight in the 
darkness I had made up my mind 
that there should be a listener 
when those two men sat down to 
their talk, and that the listener, in 
spite of all the Count’s precautions 
to the contrary, should be myself. 
I wanted but one motive to sanc- 
tion the act to my own conscience, 
and to give me courage cnough for 
performing it; and that motive I 
had. Laura's honor, Laura’s hap- 
piness, Laura’s life itself, might 
depend on my quick ears and my 
faithful memory to-night. 

I had heard the Count say that 
he meant to examine the rooms 
on cach ‘side of the library, and 
the staircase as well, before he en- 
tered on any explanations with Sir 
Percival. This expression of his 
intentions was necessarily sutli- 
cient to inform me that the library 
was the room in which he proposed 
that the conversation should take 
place. The one moment of time 
which was long enough to bring 
me to that conclusion, was also the 
moment which slowed me a means 
of baffling his precautions—or, in 
other words, of hearing what he 
and Sir Percival said to each oth- 
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Southern State Rishts’ School, Mr. 
Crawford shared in the general ex- 
citement which pervaded his section, 
and cousented to be chosen a delegate 
to the celebrated Nashville Conven- 


er, without the risk of descendins 
nt all into the lower regions of the 
house, 

In speaking of the rooms on the 
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tion. He maintained in that body 
and before the people the duty and 
necessity of resistance to the Com- 
promise Mcasures of 1859. Georgia, 
however, determined to accept the 
adjustment, and he acquiesced. 

The election of Hon. Alfred Iver- 
son to the Senate of the United States 
in 1853 created a vacancy on the 
bench for the circuit in which he re- 
sides, to which Mr. Crawford was 
chosen. He rose rapidly in his new 
field of duty. His courteous man- 
ners, united with a fine intellect, an 
excellent knowledge of and a firm 
and impartial administration of the 
law, eminently fitted him for the ju- 
dicial office. So satisfactorily did he 
demean himself, that, upon his retir- 
ing from the bench, resolutions were 
adopted by the bar, for the first time 
in the history of the circuit, declar- 
ing their high appreciation of him as 
a man, and their full approval of his 
career as a judge. 

In 1855 Mr. Crawford was nomin- 
ated for Congress (much against his 
own wishes) by a Democratic Con- 
vention. The District is composed 
of twenty-four counties, and the can- 
vass, which was conducted with abil- 
ity on both sides, was one of great 
labor and great excitement. Mr. Crawford was 
elected over his competitor—who was regarded as 
one of the most sagacious leaders of the American 
party—by a majority of some 600 votes, and took 
his seat as a member of the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gress in December, 1855. He was again elected, 
in 1857, to the Thirty-fifth Congress, by a majority 
of 1600 votes, and to the seat he now holds, as a 
member of the Thirty-sixth Congress, in 1859, by 
a still larger majority: thus proving that his con- 
stituents consider him a ‘‘ good and faithful serv- 
ant.” 

In Congress Mr. Crawford ranks among the 
ablest men in the House, and although strong in 
his own opinions, and sometimes heated in their ad- 
vocacy, he preserves decorum in debate, and is al- 
ways courteous and respectful in intercourse. His 
speeches on the general politics of the day, of which 
he has made several since he came to Congress, 
are among the best on the ultra-Southern side, 
and candidly express his views. His position on 
the revival of the slave-trade may be gathered 
from the following paragraph from his remarks in 


_an incidental debate on that subject in the House. 


After stating the position of several Southern States 


| labor—' tiat all must be free or all must be slave’ 
—you but hasten the day when, upon the plains of 
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Arizona, and the territory south of us, even to 
Central America, you will find the South equal to 
the necessity which you have imposed upon her, 
and a perpetuation of siavery, which time itself can 
scarcely compute. The question, therefore, rests 
with the North. Let usalone, and we are content ; 
if we are driven to the importation of African la- 
borers it will be your fault, not ours.” 

Mr. Crawford speaks with great fluency, and is 
concise and forcible rather than ornate, fortifying 
his positions with facts and authorities, and making 
no attempt at display. He is of middle size, well 
made, with Celtic features and complexion, and 
keen, piercing eyes. Graceful in his gestures, and 
possessing a pleasant yet commanding voice, he 
is invariably listened to whenever he rises, and 
generally retains, while on the floor, the earnest 
attention of the House. This is, probably, because 
he ‘*never speaks without having something to 
say ;” and seldom, except to the immediate ques- 
tion under consideration. He was in last Con- 
gress and is still a member of the Committee of 


Ways and Meaus. 


entry in my journal, I smelled the odor of to- 
bacco-smoke stealing toward me on the heavy 
night air. The next moment I saw a tiny red 
spark advancing from the farther end of the 
house in the pitch darkness. I heard no foot- 
steps, and I could see nothing but the spark. 
It traveled along in the night, passed the win- 
dow at which I was standing, and stopped op- 
posite my bedroom, inside which I had left the 
light burning on the dressing-table. 

The spark remained stationary for a moment, 
then moved back again in the direction from 
which it had advanced. As I followed its prog- 
ress I saw a second red spark, larger.than the 
first, approaching from the distance. The two 
met together in the darkness. Remembcring 
who smoked cigarettes and who smoked cigars, 
I inferred immediately that the Count had 
come out first to look and listen under my win- 
dow, and that Sir Percival had afterward joined 
him. They must both have been walking on 
the lawn—or I should certainly have heard Sir 
Percival’s heavy footfall, though the Count’s 
soft step might have cscaped me, even on the 


gravel walk. 


ground - floor I have mentioned 
incidentally the veranda outside 
them, on which they all opened by 
means of French windows, extend- 
ing from the cornice to the floor. 
The top of this veranda was flat, 
the rain-water being carried off 
from it by pipes into tanks which 
helped to suppiy the house. On 
thé narrow leaden rocf, which ran 
along past the bedrooms, and which 
was rather less, I should think, 
than three feet below the sills of 
the windows, a row of flower-pots 
was ranged, with wide intervals 
® between each pot; the whole be- 
ing protected from falling, in high 
winds, by an ornamental iron rail- 
ing along the edge of the roof. 
The plan which had now occur- 
red to me was to get out, at my 
sitting-room window, on to this 
roof, to creep along noiselessly, 
till I reached that part of it which 
was immediately over the library 
window, and to crouch down be- 
tween the flower-pots, with my ear 
against the outer railing. If Sir 
Percival and the Count sat and 
smoked to-night, as I had scen 
them sitting and smoking many 
nights before, with their chairs 
close at the open window, and their feet stretch- 
ed on the zinc garden-seats which were placed 
under the veranda, every word they said to each 
other above a whisper (and no long conversation, 
as we all know by experience, can be carried on 
in a whisper) must inevitably reach my ears. If, 
on the other hand, they chose to-night to sit far 
back inside the room, then the chances were that 
I should hear little or nothing; and in that case 
I must run the far more serious risk of trying to 
outwit them down stairs. 

Strongly as I was fortified in my resolution 
by the desperate nature of our situation, I 
hoped most fervently that I might escape this 
last emergency. My courage was only a wo- 
man’s courage after all; and it was very near 
to failing me when I thought of trusting myself 
on the ground-floor, at the dead of night, with- 
in reach of Sir Percival and the Count. 

I went softly back to my bedroom, to try the 
safer experiment of the veranda roof first. 

A complete change in my dress was impera- 
tively neeessary, for many reason’. I took off 
my silk gown, to begin with, because the slight- 
est noise from it, on that still night, might have 
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HARPER'S WEERLY. 


betrayed me. I next removed the white and 
cumbersome parts of my underclothing, and re- 
placed them by a petticoat of dark flannel. 
Over this I put my black traveling cloak, and 
pulled the hood on to my head. In my ordi- 
nary evening costume I took up the room of 
three men at least. In my present dress, when 
it was held close about me, no man could have 
passed through the narrowest spaces more easi- 
ly than I. The little breadth left on the roof 
of the veranda, between the flower-pots on one 
side and the wall and windows of the house 
on the other, made this a serious consideration. 
If I knocked any thing down, if I made the least 
noise, who could say what the consequences 
might be ? 

I only waited to put the matches near the 
candle before I extinguished it, and groped my 
way back into the sitting-room. I locked that 
door, as I had locked my bedroom-door—then 
quietly got out of the window, and cautiously 
set my fect on the leaden roof of the veranda. 
My two rooms were at the inner extremity of 
the new wing of the house, in which we all 
lived, and I had five windows to pass before I 
could reach the position it was necessary to 
take up immediately over the library. The 
first window belonged to a spare room, which 
was empty. The second and third windows 
belonged to Laura’s room. The fourth window 
belonged to Sir Percival’s room. ‘The fifth be- 
longed to the Countess’s room. The others, by 
which it was not necessary for me to pass, were 
the windows of the Count’s dressing-room, of 
the bath-room, and of the second empty spare 
room. 

No sound reached my ears—the black, blind- 
ing darkness of the night was all round me when 
I first stood on the veranda, except at that part 
of it which Madame Fosco’s window overluok- 
el. There, at the very place above the library 
to which my course was directed—there I saw 
au gleam of light! The Countess was not yet in 
bed, 

It was too late to draw back; it was no time 
to wait. I determined to go on at all hazards, 
and trust for security to my own caution and to 
the darkness of the night. ‘‘ For Laura’s sake!” 
I thought to myself, as I took the first step for- 
ward on the roof, with one hand holding my 
cloak close round me, and the other groping 
against the wall of the house. It was better to 
brush close by the wall than to risk striking my 
feet against the flower-pots within a few inches 
of me on the other side. 

I passed the dark window of the spare room, 
trying the leaden roof at each step with my foot, 
before I risked resting my weight on it. I pass- 
ed the dark windows of Laura’s room (‘‘ God 
bless her and keep her to-night!”). I passed 
the dark window of Sir Percival’s room. Then 
I waited a moment, knelt down, with my hands 
to support me, and so crept to my position, un- 
der the protection of the low wall between the 
bottom of the lighted window and the veranda 
roof. 

When I ventured to look up at the window 
itself I found that the top of it only was open, 
and that the blind inside was drawn down. 
While I was looking I saw the shadow of Ma- 
dame Fosco pass across the white field of the 
blind, then pass slowly back again. Thus far 
she could not have heard me, or the shadow 
would surely have stopped at the blind, even if 
she had wanted courage enough to open the 
window and look out. 

I placed myself sideways against the railing 
of the veranda, first ascertaining, by touching 
them, the position of the flower-pots on either 
side of me. There was room cnough for me to 
sit between them, and no more. The sweet- 
scented leaves of the flower on my left hand 
just brushed my cheek as I lightly rested my 
head against the railing. 

The first sounds that reached me from below 
were caused by the opening or closing (most 
probably the latter) of three doors in succession 
—the doors, no doubt, leading into the hall, 
and into the rooms on each side of the library, 
which the Count had pledged himself to exam- 
ine. The first object that I saw was the red 
spark again traveling out into the night, from 
under the veranda, moving away toward my win- 
dow, waiting a moment, and then returning to 
the place from which it had set out. 

‘* The devil take your restlessness! When do 
you mean to sit down?” growled Sir Percival’s 
voice beneath me. 

‘‘Ouf! how hot it is!” said the Count, sigh- 
ing and puffing wearily. 

His ex¢lamation was followed by the scraping 
of the garden chairs on the tiled pavement un- 
der the veranda—the welcome sound which told 
me they were-going to sit close at the window, 
as usual. »So far the chance was mine. The 
clock in the turret struck the quarter to twelve 
as they scttled themselves in their chairs. I 
heard Madame Fosco through the open-window 
yawning, and saw her shadow pass once more 
across the whité field of the blind. 

Meanwhile Sir Percival and the Count began 
talking together below, now and then dropping 
their voices a little lower than usual, but never 
sinking them to a whisper. The strangeness 
and peril of my situation—the dread, which I 
could not master, of Madame Fosco’s lighted 
window, made it difficult, almost impossible for 
me at first to keep my presence of mind, and to 
fix my attention solely on the conversation be- 
neath. For some minates I could only succeed 
in gathering the general substance of it. I un- 
derstood the Count to say that the one window 
alight was his wife’s; that the ground-floor of 
the house was quite clear; and that they might 
now speak to each other without fear of acci- 
dents. Sir Percival mercly answered by up- 
braiding his friend with having unjustifiably 
slighted his wishes and neglected hi’ interests 
all through the day. The Count thereupon de- 


you shall say if I am right or wronz. 


fended himself by declaring that he had been 
beset by certain troubles and anxieties which 
had absorbed all his attention, and that the only 
safe time to come to an explanation was a time 
when they,could feel quite certain of being nei- 
ther interrupted‘uor overheard. ‘* We are at a 
serious crisis in our affairs, Percival,” he said; 
“and if we are to decide on the future at all 
we must decide secretly to-night.” 

That sentence of the Count’s was the first 
which my attention was ready enough to master 
exactly as it was spoken. From this point, with 
certain breaks and interruptions, my whole in- 
terést fixed breathlessly on the conversation, 
and I followed it word for word. 

‘Crisis?’ repeated Sir Percival. “It’s a 


worse crisis thay you think for, I can tell you! 
**So I should suppose, from vour beliavior | 


‘* But wait a little. Before we advance 


“for the last day or two,” returned the other, | 


coolly. 


to what I do not know, let us be quite certain 


of what I do know. Let us first see if I am 
rigltt about the time that is past, befure I make 
any proposal to yeu for the time that is to come.” 

‘‘ Stop till I get the brandy and water. Have 
some yourself.” 

“Thank you, Percival. 
pleasure, a spoon, and the basin of sugar. 
sucrée, my friend—nothing more.” 

“Sugar and water for a man of your age!— | 
There! mix your sickly mess. You foreigners 
are all alike.” 

* Now, listen, Percival. I will put our posi- 
tion plainly before you, as I understand it; and 
You and 
I both came back to this house from the Con- 
tinent, with our affairs very scriously embar- 
rassed—” 

*Cutitshort! I wanted some thousands, and 
you some hundreds—and without the money | 
we were both in a fair way to go to the dogs to- | 


The cold water with 
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“THE STRANGENESS AND PERIL OF MY SITUATION,” ETC. 


gether. There's the situation. Make what you 
can of it. Go on.” 

‘‘ Well, Percival, in your own solid English 
words you wanted some thousands and I want- 
ed some hundreds, and the only way of getting 
them was for you to raise the money for vour 
own necessities (with a small margin beyond for 
my poor little hundreds) by the help of your 
wife. What did I tell you about your wife on 
our way to England? and what did I tell vou 
again, when we had come here, and when I had 
seen for myself the sort of woman Miss IlIal- 
combe was ?” 

“ How should I know? You talked nineteen 
to the dozen, I suppose, just as usual.” 

“T said this: Human ingenuity, my friend, 
has hitherto only discovered two ways in which 
a man can manage a woman. One way is to 
knock her down—a method largely adopted by 
the brutal lower orders of the people, but utterly 
abhorrent to the refined and educated classes 
above them. ‘The other way (much longer, 
much more difficult, but in the end not less 
certain) is never to accept a provocation at a 
woman’s hands. It holds with animals, it holds 
with children, and it holds with women, who are 
nothing but children grown up. Quiet resolu- 
tion is the one quality the animals, the children, 
and the women all fail in. If they can once 
shake this superior quality in their master, they 
get the better of dim. If they can never suc- 
ceed in disturbing it, he gets the better of them. 
I said to vou, Rémember that plain truth when 
you want your wife to help you to the money. 
I said, Remember it doubly and trebly in the 
presence of your wife’s sister, Miss Halcombe. 
Have you remembered it? Not once, in all 
the complications that have twisted themselves 
about us in this house, Every provocation that 
your wife and her sister could offer to you you 
instantly accepted from them. Your mad tem- 


per lost the signature to the deed, lost the ready 


money, set Miss Haleombe writing to the law- 
yer, for the first time—” 

‘* First time ? what do you mean?” 

“This. Miss Halcombe has written to the 
lawyer for the second time to-day.” 

A chair fell onthe pavement of the veranda 
—fell with a crash, as if it had been struck or 
kicked down. It was well for me that the 
Count’s revelation roused Sir Percival’s anger 
as it. did. On hearing that I had been again 
discovered my self-control failed me at the crit- 
ical moment, and I started so that the railing 
against which I leaned cracked again. How, 
in the name of Heaven, had he found me out? 
The letters had never icft my own possession 
till I myself placed the:n in Faunny’s hands at 
the inn. 

‘* Thank your lucky star,” I heard the Count 
say next, “that you have me in the house to 
undo the harm as fast as vou do it. Thank 
your lucky star that I said No when you were 
mad enougn to talk of turning the key to-day on 
Miss Haleombe, as you turned it, in your mis- 
chicvous folly, on your wife. Where are vour 
eves? Can you look at Miss Haleombe and 
not see that she has the foresight and the reso- 
lution of a man? With that woman for my 
friend, I would snap these fingers of mine at the 
world. With that woman for my enemy, I, with 
all my brains and experience—I, Fosco, cunning 


- as the devil himself, as vou have told me a hun- 


dred times—I walk, in your English phrase, upon 
ege shells! And this grand creature—I drink 
her health in my sugar and water—this grand 
creature, who stands in the strength of her love 
and her courage, firm as a rock between us two 
and that poor flimsy pretty blonde wife of yours 
—this magnificent woman, whom 1 admire with 
all my soul, though I 6}; oe her in your inter- 
ests and in mine, you «rive to extremities, as if 
she was no sharper and no bolder than the rest 
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of hersex. Percival! Percival! you deserve to 
fail, and vou have failed.” 

There was a pause. I write the villain’s words 
about myself because I mean to remember them, 
because I hope vet for the day when I may 
speak out, once for all, in lis presence, and cast 
them back, one by one, in his teeth. 

Sir Percival was the first to break the silence 
again. 

‘Yes, ves; bully and as much gs you 
like,” he said, sulkily ; “the difficulty about the 
money is not the only difficulty. You wonld 
be for taking strong measures with the woman 
yourself, if you knew as much as I do.” 

** We will come to that second difficulty ail in 
cood time,” rejoined the Count. ** You may 
confuse vourself, Percival, as much as vou please, 
but vou shall not confuse me. Let the question 
of the money be settled first. Have I eonvineed 
vour obstinacy ? have I shown thet your 
temper will net let vou .help vourselt ? — or 
must I go back and (as you put it in your dear 
straightforward Englisli) bally and bluster a 
little more ?”’ 

* Pooh! It’s easy enough to grumble at me. 
Say what is to be done—that’s a little harder.” 

“Ts it? Bah! This is what is to be dene: 
You give up all direction in the business from 
to-night; and vou leave it, for the future, in'my 
hands only. Iam talking to a Practical British 
Man—ha? Well, Practical, will that do for 
you ?” 

““What do you propose if I leave it all to 
you?” 

“ Answer me first. 
or not ?” 

** Say it is in your hands—what then ?” 

‘* A few questions, Percival, to begin with. I 
must wait a little yet to let circumstances guide 
me; and I must know, in every possible way, 
what those circumstances are likely to be. There 
is no time to lose. I have told you already that 


Is it to be in my handg 
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Miss Halcombe has written to the lawyer to-day 
for the second time.” 

‘How did you find it out? 
say?” 

“If I told you, Percival, we should only come 
back at the end to where we are now. Enough 
that I have found ont--and the finding has 
caused that trouble and anxiety which made me 
so inaccessible to you all through to-day. Now 
to refresh my memory about your affairs—it is 
some time since | talked them over with you. 
The money has been raised, in the absence of 
your wife’s signature, by means of bills at titee 
months—raised at a cost that makes my poverty- 
stricken foreign hair stand on end to think of 
it! When the bills are duc, is there really and 
truly no earthly way of paying them but br the 
help of vour wife ?”’ 

“None.” 
“What! 

“A few hundreds, when I want! as many 
thousands.” 

“TIave you no other’ security to berrow 
upon 7” 

‘* Not a shred.” 

“What have you actually got with your wife 
at the present moment ?” ; 

“‘ Nothing but the interest of her twenty thou- 
sand pounds—barely enough to pay our daily 
expenses.” 

‘“* What do you expect from your wife?” 

“Three thousand a vear, when her urcle 
dies.” 

‘*A fine fortune, Percival. 
man is this uncle?- Old?” 

No—neither old nor voung.” 

** A cood-tengpered, freely-living man? Mar- 
ried? No, I think my wife told me not. mar- 
ried.” 

course not. If he was married,and liad 
a son, Lady Glyde would not be next heir to 
the property. Tl tell you what he is. Hesa 
maudlin, twaddling, selfish fuol, and bores ev- 
ery body who comes near him abont the state of 
his health.” 

““Men of that sort, Percival, live long end 
marry malevolently when you least expect it. 
I don’t give you much, my friend, for your 
chance of the three thousand a year. Is there 
nothing more that comes to you from your 
wife” 

“Nothing.” 

** Absolutely nothing ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing—except in case of her 
death.” 

‘“* Aha! in the case of her death.” 

There was another pause. The Count mored 


What did she 


You have no money atithe bank- 
er 


What sort of a 


from the veranda to the gravel walk outside. I 
knew that he had moved by his voice. ‘The 
rain has come at last,” heard him say. It had 


come. ‘The state of my ‘cloak showed that it 
had been falling thickly for some little time. 

The Count went back under the veranda—I 
heard the chair creak beneath his weight as he 
sat down in it again. 

“Weil, Percival,” he said, “‘and in the case 
of Lady Glyde’s death, what do you get then ?” 

“If she leaves no children—” 

** Which she is likely to do?” 

** Which she is not in the least likely to do—” 

Yes?” 

‘* Why, 
pounds.” 

“Paid down?” 

“Paid down.” 

They were silent once more. As their voices 
ceased Madame Fosco’s shadow darkened the 
blind again. Instead of passing this time it 
remained for a moment quite’ still. I saw her 
fingers steal round the corner of the blind and 
draw it on one side. The dim white outline of 
her face, looking out straight over me,appeared 
behind the window. I kept quite still, shronded 
from head to foot in my black cloak. The rain, 
which was: fast wetting me, dripped over the 
glass, blurred it, and prevented her from seeing 
any thing. “More rain!” I heard her say to 
herself. She dropped the blind, and I breathed 
again freely. . 

The talk went oh below me, the Count re- 
suming it this time. 

“Percival! do you care about your wife ?”” 

“ Fosco! that’s rather a downright question.” 

“Tam a downright man, and I repent it.” 

“Why the devil do vou lock at me in that 


then I get her twenty thousand 


sway ?” 


‘You won't answer me? Well, then, let us 
say vour wife dies before the summer is cut—” 

“ Drop it, Foseo!’ 

“Let us say your wife dies—” 

“Drop it, I tell vou!” 

‘In that case vou would gain tweity theu- 
sand pounds, 2nd vou wenld lose—” 


* [T should lose the chance of three theusand 


' a vear.” 


‘The ranote chance,. Percival—the remote 
chance onlv. And you want money (at 
In your position the gain is certaim, th 
donbiful.” 

‘* Speak for yourself as well 2s fur me. Some 
of the money I want has been borrowed fur yew. 
And if you come to gain my wite’s death would 
be ten thousand peunds in your wite’s } ocket. 
Sharp as rou are you seem to have eonyeniently 
forgotten Madame Foscus legacy. Don't look 
at me in that way! I won't have it! What 
with your looks and your questions, gpon my 
soul you make my flesh creep!” 

‘Your flesh? Does flesh mean conscience 
in English? I speak of your wife’s death as I 
speak of a possibility. Whynot? Therespect- 
able lawyers who scribble-scrabble your deeds 
and your wills look the deaths of living people 
in the face. Do lawyers make your flesh creep ! 
Why should I? It is my business to-night to 
clear up your position beyond the possibility 
of mistake—and I have now done it. Here is 
your position: If your wife lives, you pay these 
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bills with her signature to the parchment. If 
your wife dies, you pay them with her death.” 

As he spoke the light in Madame Fosco’s 
room was extinguished, and the whole second 
wfloor of the house was now sunk in darkness. 

‘‘Talk! talk!” grumbled Sir Percival, “One 
would think, to hear you, that my wife’s sig- 
nature to the deed was got already.” 

‘* You have left the matter in my hands,” re- 
torted the Count; “‘and I have more than two 
months before me to turn round in. Say no 
more about it, if you please, for the present. 
When the bjlls are due you will see for your- 
self if my ‘talk! talk!’ is worth something, or 
if it is not. And now, Percival, having done 
with the money matters for to-night, I can place 
my attention at your disposal if you wish to 
consult me on that second difficulty, which has 
mixed itself up with our little embarrassments, 
and which has so altered you for the worse that 
I hardly know you again. Speak, my friend— 
and pardon me if I shock your fiery national 
tastes by mixing myself a second glass of sugar- 
and-water.” 

“< It’s very well to say speak,” replied Sir Per- 
cival, in a far more quiet and more polite tone 
than he had yet adopted; “‘ but.it’s not so easy 
to know how to begin.” 

‘¢Shall I help you?” suggested the Count. 
*‘ Shall I give this private difficulty of yours a 
name? What if,I call it—Anne Catherick ?” 

“Look here, Fosco, you and I have known 
each other for a long time; and, if you have 
helped me out of one or two scrapes before this, 
I have done the best I could to help you in re- 
turn as far as money would go. We have made 
as mgny friendly sacrifices, on both sides, as 
men could; but we have had our secrets from 
cach other, of course—lhaven't we ?” 

“You have had a secret from me, Percival. 
There is a skeleton in your cupboard here at 
Blackwater Park that has peeped out, in these 
last few days, at other people besides yourself.” 

‘* Well, suppose it has. If it doesn’t concern 
you you needn't be curious about it, need you ?” 

I look curious about it?” 

“*Yes, you do.” 

“So! so! my face speaks the truth then? 
What an immense foundation of good there 
must be in the nature of a man who arrives at 
my age, and whose face has not yet lost the 
habit of speaking the truth! Come, Glyde, let 
us be candid one with the other. This secret 


ef yours has sought me: I have not sought it. 


Let us say I am curions—do you ask me, as 
our old friend, to respect your secret, and to 
eave it, once for all, in your own keeping?” 

** Yes—that’s just what I do ask.” 

“Then my curiosity is at anend. It dics in 
me from this moment.” 

**Do you really mean that ?” 

What makes you doubt me?” 

““T have some experience, Fosco, of your 
roundabout ways, ahd I am not so sure that 
you won't worm it out of me after all.” 

The chair below suddenly ereaked again—I 
felt the trellis-work pillar under me shake from 
top to bottom. The Count had started to his 
fect and struck it with his hand in indignation. 

Percival! Percival!” he cried, passionately, 
‘do you know me no better than that? Has 
all your experience shown you nothing of my 
character yet? I am aman of the antique type! 
I am capable of the most exalted acts of virtue 
—when I have the chance of performing them. 
It has been the misfortune of my life that I have 
had few chances. My conception of friendship 
is sublime! Is it my fault that your skeleton 
has peeped out at me? Why do I confess my 
curiosity? You poor superficial Englishman, 
it is to magnify my own self-control. I could 
draw your secret out of you, if I liked, as I 
draw this finger out of the palm of my hand— 
you know I could! Bnatsyou have appealed to 
my friendship; and the duties of friendship are 
sacred tome. See! I trample my base curiosity 
under my feet. My exalted sentiments lift me 
above it. Recognize them, Percival! imitate 
them, Percival! Shake hands—I forgive you.” 

His voice faltered over the last words—fal- 
tered, as if he was actually shedding tears! 

Sir Percival confusedly attempted to excuse 
himself. But the Count was too magnanimous 
to listen to him. 

‘*No!” he said. 
wounded me I can pardon him without apolo- 
gies. ‘Tell me, in plain words, do you want my 
help?” 

“Yes, badly enough.” 

“And you can ask for it without compromis- 
ing yourself?” 

‘I can try, at any rate.” 

‘Try, then.” 

‘* Well, this is how it stands: I told you to- 
day that I had done my. best to find Anne Ca- 
therick and failed.”’ 

“Yes, you did.” 

“Fosco! I’m a lost man if I don't find her.” 

‘“‘Ha! Is it so serious as that?” 

A little stream of light traveled out under 
the veranda and fell over the gravel-walk. 
‘The Count had taken the lamp from the inner 
part of the room to sec his friend clearly by the 
lisht of it. 

“Yes!” he said. “ Your face speaks the 
truth this time. Serious, indeed—as serious as 
the money matters themselves.” 

‘More serious. As true as I sit here more 
serious 

The light disappeared again, and the talk 
went on. 

‘‘I showed you the letter to my wife that 
Anne Catherick hid in the sand,” Sir Percival 
continued. ‘*There’s no boasting in that letter, 
Fosco—she does know the Secret.” 

“Say as little as possible, Percival, in my 
presence, of the Secret. Docs she know it from 


‘‘No; from her mother.” 


‘“When my friend has 


bed.” 


**Two women in possession of your private 
mind—bad, bad, bad, my friend! One question 
here before we go any farther. ‘The motive of 
your shutting up the daughter in the asylum is 
now plain endugh to me; but the manner of 
her escape is not quite so clear. Do you sus- 
pect the people in charge of her of closing their 
eyes purposely at the instance of some enemy 
of yours, who could afford to make it worth 
their while ?” 

‘‘No; she was the best-behaved patient they 
had—and, like fools, they trusted her. She’s 
just mad enough to be shut up, and just sane 
enough to ruin me when she’s at large—if you 
understand that ?” 

‘*T do understand it. Now, Percival, come 
at once to the point, and then I shall know 
what to do. Where is the danger of your posi- 
tion at the present moment?” ’ 

“ Anne Catherick is in this neighborhood, 
and in communication with Lady Glyde—there’s 
the danger plain enough. Who can read the 
letter she hid in the sand and not see that my 
wife is in possession of the secret, deny it as 
she may ?”’ 

“One moment, Percival. If Lady Glyde 
does know: the secret, she must know also that 
it is a compromising secret for you. As your 
wife, surely it is her interest to keep it?” 

“Is it? coming to that. It might be her 
interest if she cared two straws about me. But 
I happen to be an encumbrance in the way of 
another man. She was in love with him before 
she married me—she’s in love with him now— 
an infernal vagabond of a drawing - master, 
named Hartright.” 

‘* My dear friend! what is there_extraordina- 
ry in that? They are all in love with some 
other man. Who gets the first of a woman’s 
heart? In all my experience I have never yet 
met with the man who was Number One. Num- 
ber Two, sometimes. Number Three, Four, 
Five, often. Number One, never! He exists, 
of course—but I have not met with him.” 

“Wait! I haven’t done yet. Who do you 
think helped Anne Catherick to get the start, 
when the people from the madhouse were after 
her? Hartright. Who do you think saw her 
again in Camberland? Hartright. Both times 
he spoke to her alone. Stop! don’t interrupt 
me. The scoundrel’s as sweet on my wife as 
she is on him. He knows the secret, and she 
knows the secret. Once let them both get to- 
gether again, and it’s her interest and his inter- 
est to turn their information against me.”’ 

‘Gently, Percival—gently! Are you insen- 
sible to the virtue of Lady Glyde 2” 

‘*That for the virtue of Lady Glyde! I be- 
lieve in nothing about her but her money. 
Don’t you see how the case stands? She might 
be harmless enough by herself; but if she and 
that vagabond Hartright—” 

‘*Yes, yes, Isee. Where is Mr. Hartright ?” 

‘*Qut of the country. If he means to keep a 
whole skin on his bones I recommend him not 
to come back in a hurry.” 

‘¢ Are you sure he is out of the country ?” 

‘‘Certain. I had him watched from the time 
he left Cumberland to the time he sailed. Oh, 
I’ve been careful, I can tell you! Anne Cath- 
erick lived with some people at a farm-house 
near Limmeridge. I went there myself, after 
she had given me the slip, and made sure that 
they knew nothing. I gave her mother a form 
of letter to write to Miss Halcombe, exonera- 
ting me from any bad motive in putting her 
under restraint. I’ve spent, I’m afraid to say 
how much, in trying to trace her. And, in 
spite of it all, she turns up here, and escapes me 
on my own property! How do I know who else 
may see her, who else may speak 'to her? That 
prying scoundrel, Hartright, may come back 
without my knowing it, and may make use of 
her to-morrow—”’ 

‘*Not he, Percival! While I am on the spot, 
and while that woman is in the neighborhood, I 
will answer for our laying hands on her before 
Mr. Hartright—even if he does eome back. I 
sec! yes, yes, 1 see! ‘he finding of Anne 
Catherick is the first necessity: make your 
mind easy about the rest. Your wife is here, 
under your thumb; Miss Halcombe is insepar- 
able from her, and is, therefone, under your 
thumb also; and Mr. Hartright is out of the 
country. This invisible Aune of yours is all we 
have to think of for the present. You have 
made your inquiries ?” 

‘“‘Yes. I have been to her mother; I have 
ransacked the village—and all to no purpose.”’ 

‘Ts her mother to be depended on ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘¢ She has told your secret once.” 

“She won’t tell it again.” | 

“Why ‘not? Are her own interests concern- 
ed in keeping it as well as yours?” 

Yes—deeply concerned.” 

“T am glad to hear it, Pereival, for your 
sake. Don’t be discouraged, my friend. Our 
money matters, as I told you, leave me plenty 
of time to turn round in; and J)may search for 
Anne Catherick to-morrow to a/better purpose 
than you. One last question before we go to 


** What is it?” 

“Tt is this. When I went to the boat-house 
to tell Lady Glyde that the little difficulty of 
her signature was put off, accident took me 
there in time to see a strange woman parting in 
a very suspicious manner from your wife. But 
accident did not bring me near enough to see 
this same woman’s face plainly.) I must know 
how to recognize our invisible Anne. What is 
she like ?” 

‘“*Like? Come! [I'll tell you in two words. 
She’s a sickly likeness of my wife.” 

The chair creaked, and the pillar shook once 
more, The Count was on his feet again—this 
time in astonishment. 


“What!!!” he exclaimed eagerly. 


“Fancy my wife, after a bad illness, with a 
touch of something wrong in her head—and 
there is Anne Catherick for you,” answered Sir 
Percival. 

** Are they related to each other ?” 

** Not a bit of it.” 

‘* And yet so like ?”’ 

**Yes, so like. What are you laughing 
about ?” 

There was no answer and no sound of any 
kind, the Count was laughing in his smooth, 
silent, internal way. 

‘** What are you laughing about?” reiterated 
Sir Percival. 

‘** Perhaps at my own fancies,.my good friend. 
Allow me my Italian humor—do I not come of 
the illustrious nation which invented the exhibi- 
tion of Punch? Well, well, well, I shall know 
Anne Catherick when I see her—and so enough 
for to-night. Make your mind easy, Percival. 
Sleep, my son, the sleep of the just; and sce 
what I will do for you when daylight comes to 
help us both. I have my projects and my plans 
here in my big head. . You shall pay those bills 
and find Anne Catherick—my sacred word of 
honor on it, but you shall! Am I a friend to 
be treasured in the best corner of your heart, or 
am I not? Am I worth those loans of money 
which you so delicately reminded me of a little 
while since? Whatever you do, never wound 
me in my sentiments any more. Recognize 
them, Percival! imitatethem, Percival! I for- 
give you again; I shake hands again. Good- 
night!” 


Not another word was spoken. I heard the 
Count close the library door. I heard Sir Per- 
cival barring up the window-shutters. It had 
been raining, raining allthetime. Iwascramped 
by my position, and chilled to the bones. When 
I first tried to move the effort was so painful 
to me that I was obliged to desist. I tried a 
second time, and succeeded in rising to my 
knees on the wet roof. 

A8 I crept to the wall and raised myself 
against it I looked back, and saw the window 
of the Count’s dressing-room gleam into light. 
My sinking courage flickered up in me again 
and kept my eyes fixed on his window as I stole 
my way, step by step, back along the wall of 
the house. 

The clock struck the quarter-past one when I 
laid my hands on the window-sill of my own 
room. I had seen nothing and heard nothing 
which could lead me to suppose that my retreat 
had been discovered. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 

On Monday, April 2, in the Senate, the Territorial res- 
olutions of Senator Davis, of Mississippi, were taken u 
and speeches made thereon by Senators Saulsbury, o 
Delaware, Ten Eyck, of New Jersey, Brown, of Missis- 
sippi, and Wigfall, of Texas.——In the House, the bill 

rohibiting polygamy in Utah was taken up, and Mr. 

illson, of Virginia, spoke urgently in favor of the pas- 
sage of the prohibitory bill, om moral grounds. Mr. 
Pryor maintained the same views, taking pains to shew 
the distinction between Slavery and Polygamy, as sub- 
jects of such legislation, and arguing the right of Con- 
gress to legislate for the Territories, The opposite opin- 
ions were advocated by Mr. Taylor, of Louisiana, who 
saw nothing but a useless and mischievous precedent in 
the bill. In the course of the debate Messrs. Etheridge 
and Nelson, of Tennessee, expressed their design to vote 
for the measure; but deprecated precipitate action in a 
matterso momentous. Without definite result, the House..; 
adjourned. 

Tuesday, April 3, in the Senate, there were reported 
bills organizing the ‘l'erritories of Arizona and Colorado. 
Senator Green, of Missouri, introduced resolutions sug- 
gesting charges against William Medill, Controller of 
the Treasury, the principal misdemeanor being his al- 
leged refusal to adjust an account with the contractors 
for the Vera Cruz mail, notwithstanding an act of Con- 
gress directing him to do so. The resolutions demanded 
the removal of Mr. Medill. Resolutions providing for 
the payment of expenses to be incurred in bringing the 
Japanese Embassy to this country were adopted. The 
House bill in regard to new contracts for a daily over- 
land mail was referred. A commission was ordered for 
the adjustment of American claims upon Paraguay. The 
Homestead bill of the House was called up at the instance 
of Senator Johnson, of Tennessee, who urged its passage, 
and was followed in an able and telling speech by Sen- 
ator Wilkinson, of Minnesota, who also eustained the 
measure.——In the House, Mr. M‘Clernand, of Illinois, 
made a set speech in opposition to the pending anti- 
polygamy bill. Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, was in favor 
of the bill, as was also Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio. Mr. 
Noell urged a variety of reasons against it, which were 
strengthened by the arguments of Mr. Keitt, of South 
Carolina. Mr. Thayer, of Massachusetts, was for par- 
titioning Utah between the two projected Territories upon 
its eastern and western frontiers; and so solving the diffi- 
culty, without direct legislation. At the same time, he 
was unfriendly to the organization of the new Territories. 
At the adjournment, Mr. Keitt was still speaking ad- 
versely to the bill. 

On Wednesday, April 4, in the Senate, various docu- 
ments were presented; after which Senator Green called 
up his resolutions in reference to Mr. Medill, and moved 
their reference to the appropriate committee. Senator 
Saulsbury spoke in opposition to the reference. Senator 
Pugh moved a postponement of the subject, as Mr. Me- 
dill was absent, and detained by sickness in Ohio. Sen- 
ator Green, however, insisted upon his motion, pres « | 
that the Controller had been furnished with a copy o 
the resolutions prior to his departure. He was opposed 
by Senators Bayard and Benjamin, and finally the sub- 
ject gave way to the Homestead Bill, as the special or- 
der, Senator Pugh advocating the bill with amendments. 
Senator Wigfall followed, opposing the measure in a 
speech of great length. A resolution, offered by Senator 
Sumner, calling for copies of correspondence in the State 
Department relative to military service exacted from 
American citizens abroad, was adopted. In the House, 
the Military Academy Appropriation Bill was reported 
from the Military Committee, with a recommendation 
that the Senate amendment, authorizing a regiment of 
Texan Volunteers, be concurred in. Mr. Keitt then re- 
sumed from Tuesday his remarks againstthe Polygamy 
Bill; and was followed by Mr. Gooch, of Massachusetts, 
who advocated amendments, and opposed the plan of 
partition favored by Mr. Thayer. Mr. Simms, of Ken- 
tucky, was for the measure. His remarks called out 
Mr. Hooper, the Utah delegate, who denied the charges 
brought against the Mormons. At this stage Mr. Nelson 
called for the previous question, which was ordered by a 
vote of 114 to 75. Mr. Nelson then spoke for an hour in 
advocacy of the bill. 

On Thursday, April 5, in the Senate, the Indian Ap- 
propriation Bill coming up, Senator Latham moved, as 
an amendment, that California be permitted to provide 
for her own Indians. Without further discussion the 
subject was laid aside, and the Hom bate was 


resumed. ‘The amendment offered by Senator Fitch, pro- 
viding for the retention by Government of alternate quar- 
ter sections, was rejected. Senator Drown, of Mississippi, 
referred to a bill he had to offer as a substitute, the dis- 
tinctive trait of which was to extend the period of pic- 
emption, and to prevent the ejection of settlers. Senator 
Green, of Missouri, attacked the whole scheme of five 
lands or homesteads as mischievous, and as a product of 
reckless and dangerous partisanship. In the Houre, 
Mr. Sherman, from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
reported the Post-office Appropriation Bill. Mr. Nelson 
then resumed and closed his speech in favor of the Utah 
Polygamy Bill, and was followed by Mr. Hooper, th. 

Mormon delegate, who threatened that the passage of 
the act would revive the ill-fecling between his peopl 
and the Government, which had so lately been extin- 
guished. The substitutes proposed by Messrs. Branch 
and M‘Clernand were successively put to vote and reject- 
ed. The bill finally passed by 149 yeas to CO nays. Mr.’ 
Sickles, of New York, claiming to speak to a privileged 
question, referred to the contest for his seat, and pro- 
duced and commented upon the notice which Mr. Will- 
iamson, in response to the House resolution, had caused 
to be served upon him. The shbject was referred to the 


‘Committee upon Elections. ‘The Tariff Loan Bill was 


taken up in Committee of the Whole; and Mr. Lovejoy, 
of Illinois, made a violently radical speech on the slav- 
ery issue. A portion of his remarks caused great excite- 
ment among Southern members. 

On Friday, April 6, in the Senate, forty-two private 
bills were passed, including all the W@use bills of that 
character, A bill was introduced providing for the loca- 
tion of United States courts at Binghamton, New York. 
The Houre resolution relative to the expenditure of mon- 
ey for public works at Chicago was adopted.——In the 
llouse, seventeen private bills were passed. Mr. Co- 
vode, who is at the head of a committee engaged in 
making investigation into the electioneering tactics of 
the Democrats, made a report setting forth that Collect- 
or Schell, of New York, refuses to divulge the names of 
the subscribers to a fund raised in this city for party pur- 
poses during the last Presidential canvass. The report 
concluded with a recommendation that the Speaker cause 
the arrest of Mr. Schell, and that he be held to answer 
for contempt. The subject was laid over till Monday, 
when a counter report will be made. A resolution was 
adopted requesting the President to communicate what- 
ever information he may have relative to the expulrion 
of American citizens from Mexico and the confiscation 
of their property by Miramon. Several other subjects 
were brought up,.none of them, however, of importance. 


FRACAS IN THE HOUSE. 

On April 5, during Mr. Lovejoy's speech on Slavery, a 
fracas occurred. Mr. Pryor rose to a point of order, and 
approached the speaker menacingly. 

Mr. Pryor. ** That is my point of order, Let him talk 
over there, but he shall not come to this side to shake 
his fists in a menacing and roffianly manner at us." 

The CuatnmMan, “I request gentlemen to take their 
seats and come to order."* 

Great confusion in front of the desk—a dozen members 
from the Democratic side menacing Mr. Lovejoy, who 
was supported by his friends from the Republican side. 

Mr. Cox. ** Let him go back to his seat and resume—" 

Mr. BARKSDALR (shaking a heavy gold-headed cane at 
Lovejoy) said, ** You lying scoundrel, come over here if 
you dare!” 

Great confusion, and a collision imminent. 

The Cuatrman, *“*I beg respectfully to request that 
gentlemen will take their seats.” 

No attention was paid to the request by the excited 
circle that now stood in front of the desk. 

The Cuatrman. “I request members to assist me in 
preserving order.” 

Mr. Apratn, of New Jersey. “ Perhaps the best. way 
to avert thi-« difficulty would be for the gentleman te 
speak from his seat. We all know him te be a man of 
courage, and that he can not be intimidated." 

Mr. Pryor. **Nobody wants to intimidate him. I 
give him credit for courage,"’ 

Mr. Lovesoy. ** Nobody can intimidate me." 

Great noise and confusion, several members address- 
ing Mr. Lovejoy in any but a complimentary way. But, 
though fingers and fists and heads all shook and wagged 
most ominously around him, the cause of the disturbance 
stood unmoved amidst friends and foes. 

Mr. Apratn. “I know that no one desires te intimi- 
date him, and it is therefore better that the gentleman 
should go and speak from his seat.” \ 

Mr. Jonn Coonrang, of New York (making himself 
heard over the tumult), **I move that the Committee 
rise if this disturbance do not cease.” 

The Cuareman. ** Will gentlemén take their seats? 

No acquiescence—gentiemen's tongues, fingers, and 
heads all going together, and all threatening the gentle- 
man in the centre. While the noisy spirits were thus 
working themselves into a fury, or were taking this way 
to get rid of what was within, one gentleman from Ken- 
tacky, whose tongue subsequently came into action, was 
noticed to be very intent on paring his nails with the 
blade of a rather formidable knife. The occupation was 
suspicious, and the sinister look of the operator was more 
so. In the midst of the noise and uproar it was impessi- 
ble to catch the remarks of every member. 

Mr. Pryor. * I repeat, he does not belong to this side 
of the House, and he should speak from the side to which 
he belongs."’ 

Mr. Stne.eton, of Mississippi. “ He came ever shak- 
ing his fists at us, but he must not do it.” 

Mr. Burwyertt, of Kentucky. “ Mr. Chairman, there is 
a rule of the House which requires members to 
from their seats. The gentleman from Illinois was not 
in his seat when he commenced speaking. The gentle- 
man from Illinois can not and shall not cross this aisle in 
a menacing manner to threaten our side of the House—I 
tell him that, let the consequences be what they may, he 
must speak from his seat, and he shall and must do it."’ 


THE COMMITTEE RISES. 


Voiogs. ‘*Call the Sergeant-at-Arma."’ 

Mr. Grow (Pa.). “Let the committee rise.” 

The Cuareman, Will gentlemen take their seats?’ 

No compliance. Confusion raging in front of the desk. 

Mr. Cox. “ Why does not the Chairman insist on the 
gentleman from Illinois taking his seat ?"’ 

The Chairman here called upon the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to execute his office and restore order. 

Mr. Burnett. ‘* You may call upon your Sergeant-at- 
Arms, but I shall not do it." 

The deputy Sergeant-at-Arms here approached with 
his mace, which he carried in a very humble manner, 
and with a very undecided and downcast look. As he 
walked to the ring he was told very emphatically that he 
had no authority to enforce order. And still the clamor 
and uproar were kept up, and from out of the centre of 
the ring strode 

Mr. Keiioaea, who, in a stentorian voice, declared, 
“The gentleman shall speak. He shall not commit a 
breach of the rules of the House, but hé shall have his 
rights according to the rules of the House, and if he vi- 
olates them'‘I shall be the first to rebuke him; but he 
shall speak."’ 

A general fight at one time seemed imminent, and the 
wildest excitement every where prevailed. 

The Speaker was called in to resume his seat, when 
the Chairman reported that the committee rose, e 
the disorder. 

Finally comparative quiet was restored. 

Mr. SuxeMan said, * We are fn good order now." 


SCENE BEFORE THE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE, 


The Herald says: “The examination of Mr. Butter- 
worth before the Covode Investigating Committee has 
been closed. Before the testimony was signed, Mr. But- 
terworth, addressing himself to Mr. Train, a member of 
the committee from Massachusetts, said, 

** Srz,—* In the course of this investigation you pro- 
pounded to me questions personally offensive. You in 
effect asked me to state if I had not bargained with the 
President and bartered my principles to retain my place. 
In order that no unjust inferences might be drawn from 
a refusal, I consented to answer the question. I regard 
this as a personal insult, and one to which I do not in- 
tend quietly to submit. I now give you an opportunity 
to withdraw the question.’ 

“Mz. Train. ‘I did not intend to insult yeu, Sir. I 
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was requested to ask the question, and did so simply to 
ascertain if the President had used any improper influ- 
vnees in the matter.’ 

**Mr. Butrerworta. ‘ You had no right to propound 
an impertinent question to me to gratify the malignancy 
of cowardly slanderers. If you had ventured such a 
qnery in the streets I should have resented the insult on 
the spot; and I do not intend to permit any member of 
this Committee to shield himself behind his official posi- 
tion to escape a just personal responsibility." 

“Mr. OLIN (member of the Committee). ‘I do not 
agree with you, Sir, that you have any right to hold any 
member personally responsible for the discharge of his 
official duties; and, so far as I am concerned, I do not 
intend to be intimidated by threats.’ 

‘*Mr. Butrerwortn. ‘I make no threats. I state a 
fact; and I now submit the matter to the action of the 
Coinmittee. My action will be determined by yours.’ 

“Mr. Covong. ‘I see no objection to the withdrawal 
of the question, and answer aleo; but you had better let 
the testimony stand until the Committee close their la- 
bors, and this can be left out of the printed report.’ 

**To this Mr, Butterworth assented, and the affair was 
thus amicably adjusted." 


ELECTIONS IN CONNECTICUT ANDYRHODE ISLAND. 


State elections took place in Cofnecticut on 2d, and 
Rhode Island on 4th inst. In the former State, the Ke- 
publicans carried their Governor by about 570 majority, 
being a Democratic gain of nearly 1000. In Rhode Isl. 
and the Democratic candidate, who was also supported 
by the ** Conservative Republicans,"’ was elected by about 
1500 majority. Much excitement preyailed throughout 
Khode Island on the occasion. 


ANOTHER CONGRESSIONAL ROW. 


The Herald's Washington correspondent gives the fol- 
lowing account of a difficulty, which occurred on Satur- 
day between Messrs. Van Wyck of New York and Hiad- 
man of Arkansas: 

‘*There was almost a strect collision this forenoon, 
about 10 o'clock, between two Congres«men, Mr. Van 
Wyck of New York, and Mr. Hindman of Arkansas, in 
front of the National Hotel. There are various interpre- 
tations of the affair afloat, but the following I obtained 
from an eye-witue-s: *Mr. Van Wyck was standing npon 
the front steps of the hotel, with Mr. Stuart of New York 
and Mr. Lovej:y of Illinois. Mr. Hindman alighted from 
@ carriage, and was passing near the three gentlemen 
named above to enter the hotel, when Mr. Van Wyck sa- 
luted him with a bow, and the words ** How are you, Mr. 
Hindman.” The latter resented the salutation with a 
movement of the hand toward Mr. Van Wyck, which Mr. 
Stuart interpreted as an intended blow, but Mr. Hindman 
did not reach Mr. Van Wyck. Mr. Stuart stepped be- 
tween and mildly remonstrated with Mr. Hindman, and 
he desisted—remarking to Mr. Stuart that Mr. Van Wyck 
had made a-speech in the House of Representatives in- 
sulting to every Southern gentleman, and he (Mr. Hind- 
many could not permit Mr. Van Wreck to speak to him. 
Mr. Van Wyck not having been struck, made ne resist- 
ance to Mr. Hindman. After some little conversation 
ameng the friends of the parties, growing out of the 
affair, they separated.’ Out of these facts have grown all 
sorts of rumors of a desperate colli<ion, the exchange of 
blows and exhibition of deadly weapons, nothing of which 
bappened.” 

THE CONCORD REBELLION. 

We give elsewhere illustrations of the Sanborn arrest 
and rescue. 

It is said that, since the agitation following the John 

Brown invasion, Mr. Sanborn has been expecting some 
trouble. The feeling seems to have been verv strong 
against the Marshal and his men, on account of the man- 
ner in which he made the arrest. The Boston Journal 
says: 
** Nothing but the assurance that a writ would soon be 
ebtained and Mr. Sanborn released in a legal way pre- 
vented the exasperated citizens from pommeling the offi- 
cer and rescuing the prisoner. Several attempts were 
made to attack the officials. One man raised his fist to 
strike, but was restrained by a citizen who observed his 
movements. Another was on the point of hurling a stone 
at the officers, but was arrested in the attempt. The 
citizens generally, without distinction of party, united in 
sympathizing with Mr. Sanborn. But three men were 
found who defended the course of the officers, and one of 
them was the Postmaster, and another an officer of the 
Custom-house."’ 


MEETING OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE. 


The Democratic National Committee met at Wash- 
Ington on Sth. Twenty-three States were represented. 
George A. Caldwell, of Kentucky, was chosen Chairman, 
oe tempore, in the absence of Judge Smalley, and C. L. 

fallandigham, Secretary. It was unanimously resolved 
that it is inexpedient, under existing circumstances, to 
change the place for holding the Democratic Convention 
from Charleston te any other place. The Committee ad- 
journed te meet at Charleston on the 2ist, at ten o'clock, 
in the Grand Lodge of the 
tendered and accepted for the use of the Committee. 

Previeus te action on the resolution, Mr. Vallandigham 
stated the reason for the call, which grew out mainly of 
the complaints about impositions in Charleston concern- 
ing accommodations for visitors. He had received nu- 
merous letters on this subject. Gentlemen of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Louis, and Louisville had 
presented inducements for changing the place of meetin 
to these cities. It might be stated that gentlemen of 
Charleston would, as far as they could, extend their hos- 
pitalities to delegates. 

Mr. Ashmore (8. C.) stated to the Committee that he 
had appeared at the summons of the Secretary, but did 
not regard himself a member. He had met the Execu- 
tive Committee at its first meeting as the substitute of 
the Hon. B. H. Wilson, the member of said Committee 
from South Carolina, as expressed in his letter, for the 
only object to appoint the time when the Convention will 
meet in Charleston. He therefore regarded himself as 
limited to the single act of fixing the time, which had 
been done, and, not g himself as authorized to 
act, should decline voting or participating further than 
to say, as a matter of information, that he had received 
many letters from distinguished gentlemen in Charies- 
ton, of the Convention party, who assured him that the 
hospitalities of that party would be extended to the fullest 
extent of their ability to accommodate visitors and dele- 
gates. He was frank to say, in his opinion nothing need 

ex from the Anti-Convention party. As to the 

-change, he hoped no effort would be made to effect one. 
He did not believe the Committee had the power to make 
any, and if it were so, it would have a very delcterious 
and injurious effect upon the friends of the Convention 
in South Carolina, who, he thought, were unanimous in 
opposing the change, if notin other States. He had been 
informed by letters that many of the hotels would charge 
only three dollars per diem, but yesterday he had re- 
ceived private letters, saying that certain houses had 
been fitted up for entertainment at five and six dollars 
er diem, inclading lodging and bedding. The land- 
ords of the city claimed the high prices of provisions as 
an excuse for the charges. He should not discuss this 
question, however, and as he should decline voting on 
any of the propositions before the Committee, would 

withdraw, 

PROTEST FROM MARIN, 

Commodore Marin has published a protest nst the 
seizure of his ships by the S After relating the 
sircumstances, and stating that he did not fire until two 
shots had been fired at him, he concludes as follows: 

‘For all which, and in view of the claim fer redress 
and satisfaction which his Government may have to 
urge, on account of the outrage committed by Captain 
Turner, of the Saratoga, without the least color of right, 
pretense, or excuse, upon vessels and men belonging to 
the Mexican Republic, in the waters of Mexico, and with- 
in cannon-shot from the coast, the undersigned hereby 
publicly, and in the most solemn manner, protests: 

“1. Against his having been approached stealthily, 
and in the night, while at anchor in one of the ports of 
the Republic to which he belongs, by the Saratoga, a 
war-vessel of the United States, commanded by Captain 
Turner ef the United States Navy, in concert with the 
steamer Wave, a vessel in the service of the Vera Cruz 


Hall, which has been. 


Government, and with the Indianola, a merchant steam- 
er known to be in the interest of, and under directions 
from the same Government, wit!iout cause, and against 
his having, while Mexico is at peace with the United 
States, been fired at in flagrant violation of the laws of 
nations. 

2. The undersigned protests+agaiust his having been 
reduced to captivity with his oflicers and crew, and 
brought to this port of New Orleans, the uudersigned be- 
ing kept during the whole passage in strict confinement. 

“3. The undersigned protests agai: st the capture of 
the steamers under his orders, anduz:. st their transpor- 
tatio: to this port. 

“4. The undersigned protests scx. -. the slanghtcr 
that was made of hia men, when tir: + had ceased on 
board the Mexican steamer, and Wit) was no 
longer offered on his part. 

“5. The undersigned protests arw. 
manner in which he and his men we: 
in this city as common felons, witha 
and against their having been detaine 8: it to this day, 
though no complaint as yet has bees tered, in Court 
or elsewhere, charging any of them» any ollense or 
delinquency what-oever. 


the outrageous 
uken tu the jail 
suse or warrant, 


** Tuomas MARIN. 
“ Admiral of the Mexican Navy 
“ New Ontgans, March 27, 1860.” 


MINING EXCITEMENT IN CALIFORNIA. 


The overland mail, which left San Francisco March 
11, brings telegraphic advices from that city to the 13th. 
The mining intelligence is of a still more glowing and 
exciting character. The wealth of Washoe had not only 
been attested by responsible investigators, wlio had visit- 
ed the fabulous on, but a large quantity of the ore 
itself had been smelted, and had yielded at the rate of 
$3000 a ton. The mines of quicksilver at Napa Valley 
were also promising returns exceeding the most imagin- 
ative calculations. From Jackson County, Uregon, sto- 
ries are brought of the astoni-hing richness of the quartz 
rock in that quarter, whither throngs of adventurers 
were hastening. The neighborhood of Yreka, Califor- 
nia, was also exciting attention by the value of recent 
gold discoveries. 


THE END OF THE CARSTANG-SHAW CASE, 


The Times correspondent writes, on 2d inst., from St. 
Louis: 

** To the infinite relief of a long-suffering and much- 
bored community, the Carstang case is at last decided. 
Both plaintiff and defendant come out of their three 
weeks’ trial of the most exciting case which has ever oc- 
curred in the civil courts of this country materially dam- 
aged in purse and character. The defendant has obtain- 
ed the verdict; but in order to show that he had never 
promised to marry the plaintiff, his counsel was obliged 
to place him before the jury and the community in the 
most uneuviable position, A millionaire, trembling on 
the verge of threescore years and ten, a practical bota- 
nist and landscape gardener, «hose labor at Tower Grove 
have won him a wide renowr—a philanthropist, who has 
munificently endowed the city of St. Louis with grounds 
sufficient to create in our midst @ worthy rival of the 
Jardin des Plantes of Paris, if the wise and liberal pian 
of the donor should be carried out in its details—he fig- 
ures in this trial as a libertine of seventy, and, like Ma- 
caulay’s Marlborough, thrifty in his very vice; for sev- 
eral incidents of this amour reveal more meanness than 
they do passion. Although the verdict is esteemed a just 
verdict. and, indeed, the only verdict that conld have 
been rendered on the evidence, yet the regret is quite 
general in the community that some adequate punish- 
ment could not be inflicted upon the defendant. The 
only witness who swore to the cortract of marriace was 


the sister of the plaintiff, and her testimony was contra- 


dicted and impeached in almost @very conceivabie way, 
and her character and that of herjsister were shown to be 
decidedly bad. It would be untrY¥e and too harsh to say 
that Miss Effie had been proved a‘public prostitute; hut 
if there is any dependence to be placed in human testi- 
mony, she is, and has been for the last twenty years. an 
intriguante and an adventurer of the most dangerous 
type. Possessing a fine form. pleasing appearance, fas- 
cinating manners, superior intellect, and indomitable 
will and energy, Effie Carstang’s career has been very 
different from that of the mere lewd beauty who lives by 
the sale of her liberal favors." 


A PROTEST FROM CASSIUS M. CLAY. 


IIon. Cassius M. Clay published, on April 3, an appeal 
to the people of Madison County against the Revolution- 
ary Committee of that county, from whom he escaped 
denouncement by a small majority last Tuesday, and 
who were to consider his case again yesterday. He said 
he advised Hanson and hi« associates to leave; that he 
has discountenanced the radicals; but that if the Repub- 
licans are attacked they will defend themselves. His 
appeal embraces a letter signed by Frank Bland and 

rge Holley, in which they say the troubles did not 
eriginate about Hanson, but because George West, who 
was sick of consumption, was maltreated, and his daugh- 
ter insulted with gross language. Mr. Clay concludes as 
follows: ** You may be strong enough to overpower me, 
but you can not drive me from the duty I owe to myself, 
to my friends, and to my country. If I fall, I shall not 
fall in vain; and it will be enough for all long-cherished 
associations, if perchance my bloed shall atone for the 
wrongs of my race, and these States at least be 


Private advices intimate apprehensions of further 
trouble. 
A POLITICIAN IN LUCK. 


The Tribune says: ‘‘Mr. Surveyor Hart has fallen 
heir to an estate under the following remantic circum- 
stances. Years ago, when in Paris, a lovely Jewess be- 
came enamored of him, but he did not return the passion. 
When he came back to New York, he still remained the 
object of her tender recollections, which were shown by 
her sending him, on the several annual feast-davs of her 
ancient faith, valuable presents—seweet mementos which 
only the delicate taste of woman knows how to summon 
up. Every feast of the Passover, as well as every other 
Mosaic day of mark, accordingly there were dispatched 
to this city, sentimental objects of art and vertu; and 
neither distance, time, nor the absence of a reciprocity 
treaty could abate her love the least. As she was faith- 
ful in life, so was she true in death ; for the news arrived 
the other day that the poor lady had gone to the better 
world, and dying, bequeathed to Mr. Hart an estate. It 
was legally necessary for him to go abroad to look after 
it, and accordingly he sailed on Saturday for Hamburg, 
where the estate lies."’ 

PERSONAL. 


Tion. James K. Paulding, Secretary of the Navy under 
President Tyler, died at his residence at Hyde Park on 
the 4th inst., at 12 o’clotk. 

In the Report of the Perry Expedition the hope is ex- 

ressed that the Chinaman who is supposed to have kill- 
ed Captain Leete ‘may be an instrument, in the event 
of his return to Japan, under a further development of 
our relations with that empire, of aiding in the intro- 
duction of a higher and better civilization into his own 
country.” 

Among the sojourners in Havana on the 25th ult. were 
Mra. Hayden, Mrs. Lewison, Miss Havemeyer, Mra. Dr. 
Maines, and Mrs. Butler, all of New York; Miss Cheney 
and Mr. Parkman, of Boston; Dr. Tucker; Mr. Hayden, 
and Mr. Havemeyer, of New York; Mr. 8. A. Atkinson, 
of Au Georgia; Miss Otis, Miss Parkman, Mrs. and 
Miss Elliott, and Mrs. J. Bryant, all of Boston. 

Tom Sayers, the English Champion, has been engaged 
by. an enterprising American speculator to give a series 
of exhibitions in the principal cities in the United States, 
immediately after the fight with Heenan. The engage- 
ment has been definitely settled, and we are assured will 
not be broken, whatever the result of the approaching 
contest may be. 

Madame Colson has been engaged to sing for five weeks 
at the French Opera at New Orleans. For this period 
she has $3600 salary, half a full benefit without deduction 
for expenses, and $250 for traveling expenses. 

The Hon. Charles Francis Adams and the Hon. Josiah 
Quincey, Sen., are the largest tax-payers in Quincy, Mas- 
sachusetts. The former pays $1440, and the latter $485, 
As trustee, Mr. Adams pays $150 additional to the above- 
named sum. 


HARPERS 


It is asserted, *‘on high Democratic authority,” that 
Genera! Pierce has declined Mr. Buchanan's invitations 
to vivit the House. 

Joseph Hewgst, vf Cincinnati, has filed a petition ask- 
ing for a change of name. He alleged that Hengst was 
a German name, which, being translated, means ** +tud- 
horse ;" that it was generally understood and recognized 
among those of his fellow-citizens with whom he asso- 
ciated as ** stud-horse™ or * stallion; and that hé was 
subject, on account thereof, to ridicule and shame ; that 
puns apd jokes were continually perpetrated again.t 
him, to his great embarrassment and inconvenience, as 
well in trade and business as in social intercourse. - For 
these reasons he asked to tfse his mother’s maiden name, 
* t-wald,” and to be known by the name of Joseph Jolin 
Ewald. Judge Mallon was of the opinion that there was 
good reason why the preyer of the petitioner should be 
allowed, and adjudged ti.at the name should be changed 
accordingly. 

A man named Joseph Giss left his home in Newark, 
New Jersey, on Wednesday morning, since which time 
nothing has been heard ef Lim. His mind is somewhat 
deranged, and he has been an inmate of the State Lunatic 
Asylum at Trenton, in which dircetion it is supposed he 
has wandered. He is a native of Belgium, about thirty- 
five years of age. 

The mother-in-law of Edgar A. Poe, the poet, Mrs. 
Maria Clemm, fs in Alexandria, Virginia, over seventy 
years of age, and in the most distressing poverty. 

The Tribune says: ** Conjugal affection does not rate 
high in Columbus, Ohio. One Bowers was so uvfortu- 
nate as to lose the regard and the society of his young 
wife—the former being transferred to an earlier lover, 
the Latter bestowed on her friends, to the exclusion of the 
husband. Naturally indignant, he sought revenge inthe 
law, and brought an action against the lover and his 
friend, through whose conspiration such an unhappy re- 
sult was brought to pass. ‘Two trials were had; in the 
first, the intelligent twelve returned a verdict for the sum 
of $1000. A new trial was ordered, new evidence put in, 
and the seeond verdict was only for $600. What the 
mitigating circumstances were, whether the love of the 
wife was proved to be worth little, or whether it was 
shown that the husband had not appeared to value itata 
high rate while he had it, can not be stated. The melan- 
choly yet stern fact stand-: an Ohio jury have settled 
that $600 represents the market value of a wife's atiec- 
tion.” 

General Jefferson Davis is again suffering from inflam- 
mation of the eyes. The surgical operation performed 
on one, last Saturday, it is apprehended, will result in 
the loss of both. 

Jacob Barker closed a six days’ speech in his celebrated 
case before the Court of Claims last week. Notwith- 
standing the long time he occupied, it was interesting to 
the last, as well on account of facts connected wit! the 
history of the war.ef 1812 as of the merits of the claim 
at issue, 

Mr. Isaac Townsend, a wealthy retired merchant of 
this city. died on Sunday 1-t, at his residence in West 
Twenty-fifth Street, in the fifty-fifth year ot his age. Mr. 
Townsend held several places of trust at the time of his 
death, being Vice-President of the Bank of the State of 
New York, and a Director in the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany. lle was also a member of the Alms-house Boar!, 
and ecrved one year as President of that body. 

Rosa Bonheur has not only received, as already stated, 
an offer of the most liberal kind to go to the United States 
and paint a picture of a herd of wild buffaloes, but has 
received an offer of marriage from the same hand. 
Whether the latter is accepted as well as the former is 
not yet known, 

Mr. William Euston of Charleston, S. C.. who died re- 
cently, was. worth from $5,000 000 to $5,000,000. He 
leaves all the imeome of his estate, real and personal, to 
his widow, having no heirs, chareed, however, with the 
payment of certain bequests and anntities to relatives. 
Atter the life-interest of the widov, and the reversion or 
laps of the several cl arges mentioned, the whele estate 
is given in trust to the City of Chariestor 
lishment and support of a retreat for aged indigence, 


under certain conditions, one of which is the building of 


cottages for the use of the poor, free of expense. 

Hiawthorne expects to return home inJune. He has 
been absent nearly eight vears, du:ing which time be Las 
visited various countries of Europe. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES COMING TO AMERICA. 

Ir is announced that the squadron to convoy the Prince 
of Wales to Canada, on his forthcoming visit, will con- 
sist of the screw steamer Hero, 91 guns; the Ariadne, 
screw, 26 guns; the Flying Fish, screw, 6 guns, and the 
royal paddle yacht Osborne. The Prince will take his 
passage out and home in the Hero, one of the finest res- 
sels of her class in the navy. The yacht Osborne will be 
retained for service on the coasts and rivers of Canada. 

The London Times, in an editorial on the subject, ex- 
presses a hope that the Prince, after visiting Canada, will 
make a tour throngh the United States, where he may be 
sure of a generous welcome; and if he should visit the 
President at Washington, the Times feels sure the cour- 
tesy will be appreciated, and the act will tend to draw 
closer the bonds which unite the two countries. 


HEENAN IN TRAINING. 


The Herald correspondent writes: ‘* In my last letter 
I mentioned some of the evidences of the interest felt in 
England in relation to the coming ‘international fight’ 
between Heenan and Sayers. The interest has manifest- 
ed itself in such a decided manner that it has actually 
obliged Heenan to quit his comfortable quarters at Sal- 
isbury—where he had taken the old Mansion House as 
a residence—and to retire to some more quiet and less 
knowy locality. Such was the curiosity to see him that 
from all the country about, and even from London, eighty 
miles distant, crowds went every day to Salisbury, and, 
whenever he started out for a walk, followed him often 
for milea. ‘They gathered about his house in the morn- 
ing, anxious to catch a glimpse of him; and every day 
applications from all sorts of people were sent in to him, 
with requests for personal introductions; and in fact the 
annoyance finally became so great that he was forced to 
pack up and decamp to a more secluded spot, where he 
hopes to be permitted to be let alone, and allowed quict- 
ly to pursue his laudable desire to bring his weight down 
and his muscles up, with a view to the two hundred 
pounds sterling and the champion's belt." ’ 


THE DEATH OF JULLIEN, 


The Tribune says: * By the last steamer intelligence 
reaches us of the death of Jullien, the celebrated music- 
al conductor and composer. ‘The closing scene of his 
life was melancholy. While on the eve of carrying into 
execution plans for an orchestral campaign, more extens- 
ive and magnificent than even his previous exploits— 
embracing a tour throughout the whole civilized world, 
accompanied by an army cf orchestral performers, vo- 
calists, ard men of all work—just as he was collecting 
his forces at Paris for this purpose, he became harassed 
with pecuniary troubles to such an extent that first his 
health and then his reason gave way. In this condition 
he was conveyed to an insane hospital, where he died on 
the 16th day of March. Jullien was in his forty-eighth 
year, having been born at Sisteron, an Alpine town, on 
the 234 of April, 1812. His father was bandmaster of a 
Swiss regiment, and from him the boy learned the rudi- 
ments of the art in which he was to become so renown- 
ed. Having lost a voice which was singularly beautiful 
and strong in childhood, he turned his attention more 
exclusively to orchestration ; first learned the use of the 
violin, and successively studied the practice and capabil- 
ities of every orchestral instrument. When a young 
man, he led a military life, cond cting a regimental 
band, and being present at various battles, at one of 
which he was severely wounded in the shoulder. Fina!- 
ly he went to Paris, where, receiving instruction from 
such masters as Chernbiui and Rossini, his peculiar or- 
chestral powers rapidly became developed, and he soon 
found himself before the public as director of the con- 
certs of the Champs Elysée and the Royal Academy 


balls. The jealousy of rivals at his instantaneous popu- 
larity finally became powerful enough to drive him 
way from Paris, and he took refuge across. British 
Channel. Then at London, during twenty years, en- 
sued a reries of those grand popular triumphs which 
only Jullien could achieve, and with which our readers 
are familiar from their recollections of bis late American 
campaign." 
ITALY. 
ANNEXATION OF SAVOY. 

The Paris Patrie publishes a letter from Turin, stating 
that the question of the annexation of Savoy had been 
definitively settled between France and Sardisia. 

The Savoy deputation, consisting of forty mem ber, 
had arfived in Paria, and had Leen received by the Em- 
peror. The Emperor received the deputation from Savoy 
ut half past two on Wednesday afternoon. The deputa- 
tion presented the address. ‘ihe Lmperor-expressed his 
pleasure in receiving the deputation, and the following is 
said to be the sense of his Majesty's speech: ** The re- 
union of Savoy and Nice has been *eselved on principle. 
‘The assent of Picdmont and the population has been ob- 
tained to the reconciliation of the frontiers, and the ne- 
gotiations with the Powers «ho signed the treaty of 1815 
permit the hope of a favorable examination of the ques- 
tion by the greater part of them. Friendship for Switz- 
e:land had almost caused a cession of territory to be 
promised, which he believed would not be contrary to 
the wishes of Savoy; but as it was known that the pop- 
ulation refused that Savoy should be dismembered, 
France renounced this ceesion, although wishing to pro- 
tect the interests of Switzerland.” On Saturday the dep- 
utation will dine at the Tuileries. 

The Times says the Municipal Junta of Nice has voted 
against the annexation to France, and the Nationa) Guard 
elected by a large majecrity a colonel attached to the old 
allegiance. The delegate dispatched by the Municipality 
of Nice is now at Turin, and is engaged in urging the 
Sardinian government to prevent the severance of the 
country of Nice from the kingdom of Victor Emanuel. 


EXCOMMUNICATION OF VICTOR 

The Paris Consti*t‘iconnel states that the Pope had ad- 
cressed a mouitory to King Victor Emanuel intimating 
that henceforth all relations between his Holiness and 
he rorvel family must be considered as broken off. That 
is Majesty will understand that he has openly violated 
he laws of the Church. ond ts formally excommunicated. 
‘Lhe Holy Father reserves to himeelf the duty of taking 
it.to consideration the interests of the universal Church 
and the good Catholics Piedmont before proceeding 
to severer measures, which, in any event, weigh from 
Lenceforth upon the person of the King. 

Le Nord says the moment the Pope's buil is fulminated 
the cities of Milan. Genoa, Lechorn, Turin, Bologna, and 
} lorence have agreed to illuminate. and give'the charac- 
ter of a national celebration to the event. 

FEVACTATION OF ITALY BY FOREIGN TROOPS. 

It is stated that the French Entbassador had informed 
Le Austricn government of the approaching, evacuation 
f Lombardy by French troops, and, in the name of his 
fc v rnment, expressed a wish that, after the departure 
f the French troops, Austria. in accordance with the 
rinciples contained in Count Rechberg’s dispatch of the 
ith February, wonld continue to chserve non-interven- 
ion in affairs of Central Italy. The Austrian govern- 
ment had dispatehed its reply direct to Paris, The Aus- 
trian note says that since the interview at Villafranca 
the Emperor Francis-Joseph has made too many sacri- 
fices for the maintenance of peace to be able to recom. 
mence a struggle which would soon become a European 
war; but although keeping a merely obeervant attitude, 
Austria believes, nevertheless, she must draw the atten- 
tion of France to the secret intrigues of Sardinian agents 
in Venetia. as well ag to the continued provocation of the 
dmontese ministry, and she repeats most distinctly 
that the Emperor Francis-Joseph would not hesitate te 
make the greatest sacrifices in defense of his rights ever 
Venetia. 


t 
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GERMANY. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT AT GOVERNOR WRIGHT'S. 

The Herald correspondent writes: ‘* As briefly as pos- 
sible let me say that our Embassador, Governor Wright, 
invited all Americans and some of his Prussian friends to 
celebrate Washington's birthday at the embassy on the 
evening of the 22d. About threescore and tem responded 
to the call.» The fine saloons of the Governor were taste- 
fully arranged, and after a cup of tea in the grand saloen, 
all were invited into the dining-room, where a'most boun- 
tiful provision had been made. A benediction was pre- 
nounced by the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, of New Haven. Ia 
due time and good-humor we retired to the parlor, and 
Rev. Mr. Hamilton read a portion of Washington's fare- 
well address. Governor Wright then made « few appro- 
priate remarks, and concluded with a toast ‘Te the 
Memory of Washington.’ In a few moments Governor 
Wright proposed the ‘ Health of the Royal Family,’ the 
‘Prince Regent and the royal family." Dr. Abbott thera 
proposed ‘the health of the President of the United 
States." The Minister then spoke of the good relation 
between the two countries, of the progress which Prussia 
is making toward constitutional freedom. 

‘* It is to be remarked that Governor Wright drank the 
toasts in pure cold water.” 


SWITZERLAND. 


THE SWISS PROTEST AGAINST THE SAVOY AN- 
NEXATION. 


The following is the official protest of the Swiss Gev- 
ernment against the annexation of Savoy to France: 

“ Panis, Marek 15, 1868. 
‘* M. Kern, Minister of Switzerland, to M. de Thouvenel, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: ‘ 

“ MonsIEUR LE MINISTRE,—In consequence of a dis- 
patch from Berne, I am to inform your Excellency that 
the Federal Council have addressed to the Government 
of his Majesty the King of Sardinia a note in which they 
demand the maintenance of the stipulations of the Treaty 
of 1564, confirmed by the Treaty of 1816 between Sardinia 
and Switzerland, in sd far as they relate to the ceasion of 
the actual territory of Savoy to another Power. 

“Tam to add that my Government in @ par- 
ticular manner any annexation of the neutralized prov- 
inces, Chablais, Faucigny, and the Genevois, to another 
Power, as in contradiction to the stipulations of the 
Treaties of 1815, which guarantee these provinces, in the 
interest of Swiss neutrality, as if they were an integral 


part of the Confederation, and declaring ‘that they are . 


to enjoy the neutrality of Switzerland in the same man- 
ner as if they belonged to her." . 

‘‘In the mean time, and with reference to the consid- 
erations which I had the honor to explain to you in the 
audience which you were goed enough to grant me on 
the 13th of March, my instructions impose on rre the 
duty of protesting formally, in the name of the Swiss 
Confederation, against every measure which may have 
for object to annex these provinces to France, till such 
time as the Powers of Europe, to which the Imperial 
Government has itself declared that it would submit this 
question, shall have decidedy 

**I avail myself of this occasion, etc., 


CANADA, 

HOW THE PRINCE OF WALES WILL FARE IN 
CANADA, 


The Toronto Daily Globe says, concerning the visit of 
the Prince of Wales: 

**The Ministry announced last night that the Prince 
of Wales would probably leave England about the 10th 
of July—certainiy not earlier. This is not so good a 
time for seeing the country as June or August, We per- 
ceive that a fine job is being cut out in Quebec in con- 
nection with the visit: It is proposed to hire the palace 
of the Catholic Archbishop of Quebec. Mother Church 
will drive a hard bargain, we are afraid. The Nova 
Scotia Legislature have resolved to invite the Prince of 
W «les to visit their Province. A similar motion was 
made in the New Brunswick Ilouse of Assembly, bert it 
was negatived on the score of expense—20 ta IS. Next 
day the legislators discovered their errer aml the vote 
was expunged, but only by a division of 22 to 15." 
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PREACHING TO THIEVES AND 
HARLOTS. 

WE give herewith a picture of the Sunday-even- 
ing service in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Greene Street, New York, by Rev. W. P. Corbit, 
on Ist April, inst. It had been previously an- 
nounced that the sermon would be especially ad- 
dressed to ‘‘Thieves and Llarlots;’’ and these 
classes had been notified by the detectives that, 
for that occasion, the church would be a sanc- 
tuary. The experiment was watched with great 
interest, as the similar attempts which are now be- 
ing made by Mr. Baptist Noel and others in Lon- 
don, England, are said to promise quite handsome- 
ly. We abridge from the //erald the following ac- 
count of the service and congregation : 


“A better location for preaching a sermon to such 
persons could hardly have been selected. The Rev. Mr. 
Corbit's church is in Greene Street, not far distant from 
the most notorious portion of the notorious Mercer Street, 
and in the immediate vicinity of the up-town settlements 
of small thieves, 

‘*Althongh our reporter reached the church long be- 
fore the hour announced for the commencement of the 
services, he found the house crowded in every part. The 
aisles were filled with ‘standees,’ and the rail around 
the altar was, like a perch, decorated by a number of 


four more occupied the pulpit, to the evident discomfort 
and inconvenience of the pastor. It is a well-known 
fact, that congregations, like dreams, generally go by 
contraries. An announcement that a lecture will be de- 
livered to young men always attracts all the young ladics 
of the place; and so, an invitation to thieves and harlots 
crowded the church with probably the most respectable 
audience ever collected within its walls. The congrega- 
tion comprised many respectable men and women, such 
as we see every day upon ‘Change, in business, or in so- 
ciety. Several theatrical and other celebrities were pres- 
ent. About half the congregation were ladies, and many 
of these were aged. . Our reporter, occupying a position 
from which he could see the entire audfence, and assist- 
ced by an experienced detective, was able to ‘spot’ only 
four well-known harlots, and if any thieves were present 
they kept themselves very ‘ dark,’ and were not observed. 
** The services began with the hymn commencing: 


‘Lord, we are vile, conceived in sin, 
And born unholy and unclean,’ 


which was sung with great fervor, the congregation ris- 
ing. A prayer followed, in which the pastor reminded 
the brethren that they were once as vile in heart as any 
present, but had been redeemed by grace. The prayer, 
as well as the sermon which it preceded, were greeted 
by many loud ‘Amens.* After the singing of the hymn 
entitled * The Sinner’s Resolve,’ Mr. Corbit gave notice, 
while the collections were being made, that he would 
preach his farewell sermon next Sunday evening, and 
then took for his text the following passages of Scripture; 
Proverbs, 13th chap., 15th verse, ‘ The way of the trans- 
gressor is hard ;’ Luke, 23d chap., 424 verse, ‘And the 
thief said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom ;* and Matthew, 21st chap. and 
Sist verse, ‘ Verily, I say unto you that the publicans and 
the harlots go into the kingdom of God before you.’ 

“ After the singing of the hymn entitled ‘ Rock of Ages’ 
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REV. WILLIAM P. CORBIT, OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


the congregation quietly dispersed. To a disinterested 
observer it was amusing to notice the care which the gen- 
tlemen took of their pockets while the audience was pass- 
ing out, each suspecting his neighbor, in the jam, to be 
one of the ‘ thieves ;' and also the spirit with which the 
ladies, for obvious reasons, resented a too - prolonged 
stare." 

We hope the experiment may be repeated. The 
first attempt proves nothing, and further trials may 
develop much good. 

Mr. Corbit is one of the most eminent preach- 
ers of the Methodist faith, and is a man of undoubt- 
ed sincerity, energy, and zeal. He was born in 
New Jersey, in or about 1820, and became in early 
boyhood a wagoner in Pennsylvania. Rising in 
his trade, he undertook the business of carting 
brick into Philadelphia from the adjacent kilns, 
and at one time had as many as one hundred men 
in his employ. His energy was remarked by all 
who knew him ; it is said that, in order to be the 
first at work in the morning, he used to sleep all 
night ona chair. Some yeurs ago he was touched 
by the preaching of the late Nuv. Dr. Charles Pit- 
man, of New Jersey, in his lifetime one of the 
ablest ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
under his guidance Mr. Corbit joined the church 
and studied for the ministry. His career as a 
preacher has been very successful. Few preachers 
in this city can command a larger audience. His 
famous sermon to the firemen of New York will be 
remembered by many of our readers; it attracted 
no little attention at the time. 

Probalily no one is better qualified to give an 
opinion as to the probable effect of Mr. Corbit’s 
preaching than Mr. Matsell the ex-Chief of Police. 
He says: 

*“*Mr. Corbit, by his sermon last Sunday evening, has 
given a practical turn to Christian effort, which for 
many years has been too much on theory. To success- 
fully combat vice and crime, it must be brought to light 
and boldly grappled with. Leaving the evils of socicty 
to work their own cure, is just as suicidal as it is fer a 
patient, in a dangerous but not incurable condition, to 

‘ refuse the medicines which his physician may prescribe. 

‘This sermon of the reverend gentleman may Le re- 
garded more in the light of an introductory lecture on 
crime and criminals than as a complete essay on this all 
important subject. He suggested no new means wiere- 
by thieves or prostitutes could be reformed, but merely 
pointed out, in touching and eloquent language, the dan- 
gers to which the thief was exposed, his fears, his con- 
tinual dread of the law's officials, and of a city ora State 
prison ever stariug him inthe face. Instriking contrast, 
he showed the peaceful life the true Christian led, who, 
awake or asleep, felt the fear of none in the world. In 
concluding his discourse the reverend gentleman gave 
a parting word of advice to his brethren, which was well 
timed. If a sister who had fallen from her high estate 
should reform and become a member of the church it 
was their duty to encourage her, and what she had been 
should be blotted out from their memories. The objeet 
of the sermon may have been in some respects a failure, 
but it will certainly accomplish one grand end, in arous- 
ing the minds of the people to the important question of 
what is to be done with our criminals.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SUNSET. 


Nor a breath from the lungs of olus. The 
sun went down like a globe of fire; but just as 
it touched the horizon it flattened out into an 
oval disk, and, sinking behind a dead, slate-col- 
ored cloud, shot up half a dozen broad rose and 
purple bands, expanding as they mounted heav- 
enward, and then fading away in pearly-tinted 
hues in the softening twilight until it mingled 
in the light of the half-moon nearly at the ze- 
nith. Presently, along the eastern horizon, the 
banks of clouds, which had been lying dead and 
motionless all the sultry day, seemed to be im- 
bued with life, and separating in their fleecy 
masses, mounted up above the sea, and soon 
spread out, like a lady's fan, in all directions. 

‘**Ho! ho!” shouted Captain Blunt, clapping 
his hands, ‘‘ what said I, Madame Rosalie, when 
we saw the sun setting up his lee backstays a 
while ago? A breeze, ch? Come, Mr. Binks, 
be wide awake! We shall be bowling off the 
knots before the watch is out.” 

The mate caught the enthusiasm of the skip- 
per, and jumping up on the break of the deck 
cabin, he sung out: 

“D'ye hear there, lads! give us a good pull 
of the topsail halliards, and round in them star- 
board braces a bit! That's your sort! Well, 
the head yards! That'll do withthe main! Up 
with the flying jib, and trim aft them starboard 
jib and staysail sheets! There! Belay all.” 

Now came the rippling breeze all at once over 
the sea, fluttering furtively for a minute or two, 
so as to make the topsails of the brig swell out 
and then fall back in a tremendous shiver; but 
again bulging forward in a full-breasted curve, 
the vessel felt the tug and began to dash the 
spray from her bluff bows till it fell away beyond 
the lee cathead in flying masses of foam. The 
studding-sail booms rolled out, the sailors busied 
themselves aloft in making the additional sail, 
and by-and-by the old brig floundered along, the 
bubbles gurgling out ahead in the ruffled water, 
tipping over astern as the crests broke on her 
quarter; at times plunging her bows into the 
rolling swell, but coming up sturdily again, and 
so on as before. 

Meanwhile, the corvette had edged away in a 
parallel course with the brig, running past her 
at first as if she were at anchor, when she Iet 
her topgallant-sails slide down to the caps and, 
with the weather clew of her mainsail triced up, 
she held way with the brig a mile or more te 
windward. 

‘*Now, Madame Rosalie,” said the kind old 
skipper, “it is nearly midnight; take your last 
snooze in the old barky, and wake up bright and 
happy for Port Royal and—you know who, in 
the morning.” 

The charming woman had been watching, 
with soul-rapt gaze, the lofty hills of Jamaica 
from the last blaze of the setting sun and until 
the moon too had vanished and left only a dim 
blue haze over the island. She started as the 
Captain spoke, gave a deep sigh, kissed her hand 
to the good old skipper, said, ‘‘ Bon soir mon 
ami,” and with a smile she entered her cabin. 

The black was seated within the partition of 
the apartment near a small swinging cot, urging 
it gently to and fro, and watching over his little 


charge. 
“Good-night, Banou,” she said, in 
French, “you may go te bed, and I will take 
care of my little bey.”’ 


— 


THE PIRATES BOARDING THE BRIG. 


The black grinned so as to show his double 
range of white teeth beneath the‘rays of the 
cabin lamp, and without a word he moved si- 
lently away. ‘The lady stood for a f@v mo- 
ments gazing lovingly at the sleeping child, and 
then drawing the miniature from her bosom, 
she detached it with the chain from her neck, 
and after pressing it to her lips, she leaned soft- 
ly over the cot and fastened it around the little 
sleeper. <As light and zephyr-like as was the 
effort it caused the little fellow to stir, and 
reaching out his tiny arms, and while a baby 
smile played around the dimples of his cheeks, 
he clasped his mother’s neck. 

Ah! fond and devoted mother! That was 
the last sweet infantile caress your child was 
ever destined to give you! ‘Treasure it up in 
joy and sorrow, in sunshine and gloom, for 
long, long years will pass before you press him 
to your heart again! 


CHAPTER V. 
DARKNESS. 


Ox went the Martha Blunt with no fears of 
danger near. The bell struck cight, the watch 
had been called, and the Captain, taking a sat- 
isfactory look all around the horizon, glanced 
at the compass, and, with a slight vawn, said: 

‘Well, Mr. Binks, I b’lieve I'll turn in for a 
few hours; keep the brig on her course, and at 
daylight call me. It will be time enough then 
to bend the cables, for I don’t think we shall 
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want the anchors much afore noon to-morrow. 
Where's the corvette ?” 

‘* There she is, Sir, away off on the port beam. 
She made more sail a few minutes ago, and now 
she appears to be edging off the wind and steer- 
ing across our forefoot. I spose she’s enjoying 
of herself, Sir, and exercisin’ the¢rowds of chaps 
they has on board them craft.” 

Well, good-night, matey”—pausing a mo- 
ment, however, as the honest old skipper stepped 
down the companion-way, and half-communing 
with himself, and then, with his head just above 
the slide, he added: “‘I say, Mr. Binks, there’s 
no need, p’r’'aps, but you may as well have a 
lantern alight and bent on to the ensign hal- 
liards there under the taffrail, in case you want 
to signalize the corvette. Ah, Banou! that 
you, old nigger? Good-night!” 

So Captain Blunt went slowly down below, 
and at the same time the black went aft, coiled 
himself down on the deck, and made a pillow 
of the brig’s ensign. 

‘*Here comes the corvette, Sir!” soon after 
said Ben to the mate, as he stood on tip-toe 
holding on to the spokes of the wheel, and tak- 
ing his eves off the binnacle a moment to get a 
clear view over the rail. ‘‘ Here she comes, 
with her starboard tacks aboard, athwart our 
bow, and moving like an albatross !” 

The man-of-war had for an hour or.more 
crept well to windward, and then, wearing 


round, she came down close upon the wind un- | 


der royals, and her three jibs and spanker as flat 
as boards. <As she whirled on acro<s the yis's 
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bow, a few cables’ length ahead, the sharp ring 


of the whistles was again heard, and the mo- 
ment after the head sails fluttered and shook in 
the wind, the sheets and blocks rattled, and with 
a clear order of ‘* Mainsail haul!” the after 
yards swung round like magic, the sails filled, 
and without losing head-way the head yards 
were swung, and she gathered way on the oth- 
er tack. On she came, with the spray flying up 
into the weather leech of her foresail, the dark 
mazes of her rigging marked out in clear lines 
against her white canvas, and the watch noise- 
lessly coiling up the ropes on her decks. As 
the pushed her sharp snout through the water, 
and grazed along the brig’s lee quarter, an of- 
ficer on the p gave a rapid and searching 
glanee around, peered sharply along the brig’s 
deck, waved his trumpet to the mate, and re- 
sumed his rapid tramp to windward. In ten 
minutes after she had passed the brig’s wake no- 
thing was seen of her save a dark, dim outline; 
a light halo reflected on the water from her 
white streak, and an occasional Juminous flash 
of foam as it bounded away from her Jean bows. 

Ilalf an"hour went by. The mate was sitting 
on the weather rail droning out an old sea song 
to himself, and the four or five men of the watch 
were cozing away along the buiwarks. Pres- 
ently, however, Ben, the helmsman, happened 
to let his eves wander away from the compass- 
card for & moment, as he steadied the wheel by 
his legs and bit a quid from his plug of nigger- 
head to last him to sack for the remainder of 
the watch, when, glancing beneath the bulging 
folds of the lee clew of the mainsail, he clapped 
both paws again on the stccring spekes, and 
shouted : 

‘*Mr. Mate, here’s a sail close_under our lee 
beam !” 

‘*Where?” said Binks. Put before he had 
fairly time to run over to tlie cther side of the 
vessel and take a look for himself, a quick rat- 
tle of oars was heard as a Leat grated against 
the brig’s side, and before vou could think a 
swarm of fellows started up like so many shad- 
ows above the rail. In five seconds they had 
jumped on the deck, Ben fel! like a bullock 
from a blow from the butt-end of a pistol, the 
helm was jammed hard down, the lee braces let 
fiv, and, as the old brig gave a lurching yaw in 
bringing her nose to windward, the weather 
leeches shivered violently in the wind, and, tak- 
ing flat aback, the studding-sail booms snapped 
short off at the irons, and, with the ‘sails, fell 
slamming and thumping below. Meanwhile 
the mate had barely time to spring to the com- 
panion-way and sing out, “* We're boarded by 
pirates, Captain Blunt!” when he, too, received 
an ugly overhand lick from a cutlass on his 
skull, and went senseless and bleeding down 
the hatchway like a scuttle of coals, At the 
first noise, however, the black, Banon, spramg to 
his feet, and as he caught a glinipse of the fel- 
lows swarming over the side he snatched hold 
of the ensign halliards where the signal lantern 
had been bent on, and in an instant it was 
dancing away up to the gaff, shrouded from 
view to leeward of the vessel by the spread of 
the spanker. In another moment the black 
leaped to the deck cabin and darted through 
the door. But in less time than it! has taken 
to tell it the Martha Blunt had changed hands... _ 
There on the quarter-deck stood, in groups, 
some sixteen barefooted villains, in coarse 
striped gingham shirts, loose trowsers, and skull- 
caps, and all with glittering, naked knives or 
cutlasses, and pistols in their belts and hands. 
In the midst of this cluster of swarthy wretches, 
near the companion-way, stood a burly, square- 
built ruffian, with a pistol in his right hand, and 
his dexter paw pushing up a brown straw-hat as 
he ran his fingers across his dripping forehead 
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and a tangled mass of carroty, unshorn locks. 
There was a wisp of a red silk kerchief tied in 
a single knot around his bare bull neck; the 
shirt was throwm back, and exposed a tawny, 
hairy chest, as a ray of light flashed up from 
the binnacle. He looked—as indeed he was— 
the lowest type of an English sailor scoundrel. 
His cgmpanions were of lighter build, and their 
dress, complexion, and manner—to say nothing 
of their black hair and rings in their ears—in- 
licated a birth and breeding in other and hot- 
‘fer climes. 

Well, my lagls,” said the big fellow, who 
seemed to be in Command, ‘‘the barkey is ours, 
nnd we’ve cheated that infernal cruiser hand- 
somely. Go forward, Pedro, and gag them lub- 
berg, and then tell the boys to trim aft them 
jib sheets; and round in them after braces, some 
of you, so we can keep way with the schooner 
and take things easy.” 

Here he laughed in a husky, spirituous, low 
chuckle, and then went on: “This will make 
up for lost time, amigos! Christo! there may 
be some ounces on board. But who’s left in 
the boat, Miguel?’ ‘This was addressed to a 
bow-legged, ’beetle-browed individual, with a 
hare-lip, which kept his face in a perpetual and 
skeleton-like grin, who hissed out from between 
his decayed front tusks: 

“‘ Fl Doctor, Senor, con tres de nosotros.” 

“Bueno! all right; three of the chaps will 
do to look out for her, but tell the Doctor to drop 
the boat astern, and veer him a rope from the 
gangway. ‘There! that’s well with the braces! 
Keep her off a point; so that'll do.” 

As the orders were promptly obeyed, and the 
crew of the brig gagged, and the vessel surged 
slowly on her course, the same speaker turned 
to his men and said, 

“Now, my hearties, let’s have an overhaul, of 
the skipper! Hand him up here, will ye? or 
never mind,” he added, “I'll just step down and 
have a growl with him myself.”’ 

As the mate pitched head foremost down the 
companion ladder, two of the pirates jumped 
after him, and, dealing him another cruel stab 
with a knife deep into the back, they passed on 
into the lower cabin. There was a brief strug- 
gle, the sound of voices mingled with curses 
and threats, and then all quiet again. 

In pursuance of his expressed purpose, the 
stout ruffian slewed himself round, took a sweep 
about the horizon, then sticking his pistol in its 
belt, he slowly descended the ladder, gave the 
wounded and dying mate a kick, and with a 
hoarse laugh entered the cabin. 

There on a small sofa abaft, between the two 
stern air-ports, sat Captain Blunt.. Blood was 
trickling down in heavy drops from a lacerated 
bruise on his forehead, but notwithstanding the 
swelling and pain of the wound, his features 
were calm, stern, and honest. On cither side 
of him sat as villainous a brace of mongrel Por- 
tuguese or Spaniards as ever infested the high 
seas ; and his arms were pinioned by a stout cord 
to the bolt above the transom. 

‘‘My sarvice to you, Sir!” said the leader of 
the gang, with a devilish smile of derision, as 
he stuck his arms akimbo and squirted some 
tobacco-juice from his filthy mouth across the 
cabin table at the pinioned prisoner. 

‘TI s’pose you know by this time that you’re 
a lawful prize, captured by an Hindependent 
Constable of the West Indies, notwithstandin’ 
ye had sich safe escort and convoy all the arter- 
noon.” | 

Here he chuckled, squirted more juice over 
the table, then dropped down on a sea-chest 
cleated to the deck, took off his hat and scratched 
his yellow red hair. The poor Captain said not 
a word but shook a great clot of blood from his 
brow. 

“‘ Well! now my old hearty, the first thing 
for you to do is to poke out your manifest and 
any other little matters of vallew ye may have 
stowed away; and be dam quick, mind ye, for 
you haven’t much time to sail in this ’ere craft. 
Howsoever, I s’pose ye can swim ?” 

“You'll find the Manifest and the ship’s 
papers there inside that-instrument-box; and 
all the money in the vessel is in that locker; 
and I trust in Heaven it may burn your hands 
to cinders, you bloody devils!” | 

‘*Ho! smash my brains! keep a stopper on 
your jaw, blast ye! or I'll squeeze your dead 
carcass through that ’ere starn port.” 

The fellow rose as he spoke, and, stepping up 
to the narrow state-cabin near by, he jerked 
open the upper drawer of a small bureau affair, 
and pulling out a canvas bag, sealed at the 
. mouth, tossed it on to the cabin table. The 
coin felt with the heavy dead sound peculiar to 
gold, and the ruffian, after taking it up again and 
weighing it tenderly, growled out, ‘‘'This chink 
will do for a yapper at any rate! So now let’s 
have a peep at what the cargo consists on.” 

Then stepping a second time to the berth, he 
gave a kick to the instrument-box, the lid flew 
off, and diving in his fist he drew out a bundle 
of papers. Once more seating himself at the 
table beneath the swinging lamp, he clumsily 
undid the papers and spread them before him. 

““What a blessed thing is edication,” mut- 
tered he to himself, *‘ and what a power o’ knowl- 
edge reading ‘riting does fora man!” Putting 
his fat stufmpv finger on each line of the manu- 
script as he slowly began to spell out the con- 
tents, he began, “ Man-i-fest of Brig Martha 
Blunt—Ja-cob Blunt mas-ter:” here he paused, 
and, squirting more tobacco-juice over at the 
skipper, as if to attract his attention, he sudden- 
ly ejaculated, “Hark ye! Master Blunt, what 
was the name of that man-o’-war vessel as was 
l-in’ by you this morning ?” 

“The Scourge,” replied the skipper, faintly, 
as he shook another great drop of blood from 
his brow. 

‘‘The what? The Scourge! That dam Yan- 
kee snake! Smash my brains! D’ye know that 


that ship has been a hangin’ about the north 
side of Cuba for ever so long, interruptin’ our 
trade? And you an Englishman to go and ax 
him to purtect ye! Blast your eyes, take that !” 
Here he snatched a pistol from his sash, and 
taking aim full at the skipper’s breast, he pulled 
the trigger. Fortunately the weapon snapped 
and did not explode. The ruffian held it a mo- 
ment in his hand, and then letting it rest upon 
the table, he said, with a horrible imprecation, 
‘“Ye see you wos not born to be shot; but 
we’ll see what salt-water will do for ye by-and- 


Taking out his knife at the conclusion of this 
speech, he picked the flint of his pistol, opened 
the pan, shook the priming, and then shoved 
the weapon back in his belt. The mention of 
the Scourge, however, had evidently caused him 
some trepidation, for when he resumed the pe- 
rusal of the Manifest it was in a hurried, agi- 
tated sort of way, and not at all at his ease. 

Smoothing the papers again before him, he 
went on, making running commentaries as he 
read: “Eighty-six cases of silks—light, and 
easily stowed away; twenty-nine tons bar iron; 
sixty-four sugar-kettles—dam that! it will help 
to sink the brig; forty pipes of Bordeaux; two 
hundred baskets Champagne; three hundred 
and fifty boxes of claret—sour stuff, I warrant 
you; two casks Cognac brandy—but I say, you 
Blunt,” said the fellow, looking up, “‘ where’s 
your own private bottle? it’s thirsty work spell- 
in’ out all this ’ritin’, and)my mouth’s as dry as 
a land crab’s claws. Howsoever,”’ he continued, 
as he caught the glance of satisfaction which 
came over the swarthy faces of his companions 
beside the Captain, * wait a bit, and we'll punch 
a hole in a fresh barrel presently.” 

Having run through the Manifest, he opened 
another paper and exclaimed, “Hello! what 
have we here? List of passengers—Ma-dame 
Rosalie Piron and—ho! that’s a French piece, 
I knows by the name. Where is she? Hasn’t 
died on the v’yage, has she? D’ye hear, there, 
ye infarnal Blunt ?” 

The Captain’s face was troubled, and his 
head dropped down on his breast without re- 
plying; but one of the scoundrels at his side 
struck him a brutal blow with the back of his 
knife-hilt on the mouth, and jerking up he said, 
with an effort, “‘ Yes, we have a female passen- 
ger on board, with a helpless child; but I pray 
you, in God’s name, to leave the innocent wo- 
man in peace. You’ve robbed and ruined me 
and my poor old wife—turn me adrift if you 
like, drown or hang me, but don’t harm the poor 
lady !” 

The tears blinded him as he spoke, and min- 
gled with the bloody stream which trickled down 
his cheeks. The ruffian’s ugly face and blood- 
shot eyes lighted up with a devilish and sinister 
satisfaction as the skipper began his appeal, but 
before he had well finished speaking he broke 
in: 
“ Avast your jaw! will ye? You'll have 
enough to look out for your own gullet, my lad, 
without mindin’ any body else’s ; so turn to and 
say your prayers afore eight bells is struck, be- 
case there’s sharks off Jamaiky.” 

Then addressing his own scoundrelly myrmi- 
dons he exclaimed, ‘‘ Look out sharp for that 
old chap, my lads, while I goes to sarch for the 
woman passenger !” 

** Si, Sefor,” replied the man with a nod and 
a grin, and he resumed his seat again; and no 
sooner had their leader left the cabin than a 
bottle and glasses were placed upon the table, 
and they fell to with a will, complimenting the 
bound and wounded prisoner by pitching the 
last drops from their tumblers into his face. 


MISS NIGHTINGALE ON NURS- 
IN 


Nurstinc is a faculty, not a science. It is a 
gift, not an acquirement. There are some worthy, 
tender-hearted, highly estimable people, who can 
never make decent nurses. You love them; you 
are charmed with them in society; you wish them 
all imaginable prosperity, but would as soon think 
of introducing a French horn and a dancing bear 
round about your sick-bed as of surrendering your- 
self to their best intentions. 

First of these is the good-natured, unscientific 
nurse, whose shibboleth is feeding, and who thinks 
that nothing can go well where there is not cheer- 
ful conversation and a busy kitchen. Such a nurse 
I have known to insist on a patient with the yellow 
jaundice taking a rich, thick, chrome-colored cus- 
tard, as the best restorative for the disorganized 
system. Such a nurse will open the curtains, draw 
up the blinds, and throw wide the windows when 
a German band is playing underneath, to relieve 
the tedium of a patient groaning and flushing un- 


fore now, pressed wine and brandy on a patient in 
the agonies of internal inflammation; and has en- 
gaged him in a lively chat as the finest remedy for a 
nervous headache. This is the nurse who despises 
doctors and puts her trust in old women and the 
butcher; who shudders at gray-powder and prefers 
herb tea ; who always thinks you are being brought 
too low, even when your pulse is mad with fever. 
This nurse is the dearest creature in the world 
for the drawing-room days of life. Round, bright- 
eyed, cheery, voluble, warm-hearted, she is the de- 
light of the house, and the jolliest companion in 
the world: but I pray that none but my critics or 
my enemies may ever know her when she is under 
the belief that she is nursing to perfection. She 
is herself blessed with a large volume of life and 
a strong nervous organization, with big lungs, a 
big heart, and a big, but coarsely-textured brain. 
She is a treasure to the healthy world: I can not 
repeat this too often ; for I really love her, such a 
fine noble domestic elephant as itis! But bright- 
eyed treasure, stay down in the drawing-room, or 


| rampage about the hay-field, and, when I am ill, 


der congestion of the brain; such a nurse has, be- 


never put so much as the tip of that beloved blunt 
nose inside the lintel of my door! 

And take your sister with you: your sister is a 
Muff, and Muffs are as objectionable as elephants, 


‘when the knocker is tied up. Muff, too, is a 


precious ergature for the healthy hours; a tender, — 
clinging, loving soul, full of sensibility and kind- 
ness: a universal favorite, who, every one de- 
clares, must make one of the best of nurses. Try 
her, my friend; try her for one week, and surely 
at the end of it you will give up the ghost—or her. 
Muff’s theory of nursing is comprised (she being, 
of course, your wife) in incessant personal atten- 
tion, and incessant personal caresses. When you 
are fainting for air Muff will hang over you, be- 
tween you and the window, stifling you with her 
soft weight upon your chest, and her soft warm 
hands upon your forehead. Muff is always prais- 
ing your patience, your firmness, your gentleness ; 
exaggerating your sufferings to your face, and 
making a far mightier fuss about every little oc- 
currence than even you.think, with all vour sick 
selfishness, is warranted by the circumstances. It 
would take a strong man to live through a month 
of Muff’s bedside practice. She is rarely still, 
though I am bound to say she is creepy gentleness 
itself, and does every thing in whispers. She 
softly tells you that your head is too low when it * 
is rather too high, and she drags in another pillow, 
which she pushes and pats under you in the most 
irritating manner; or just as you have found out a 
comfortable corner in the bolster, which you have 
pulled shockingly awry and feebly manipulated 
into symmetry with your person, Muff tenderly 
insists that it is uncomfortable, kisses you loving- 
ly, drags up your head, and pushes back the bolster 
to its mathematical precision of place. She whis- 
pers in your ear till she sends you mad; and pets 
you till you would beat her, if she were any body 
else, and you were strong enough. ‘“ Poor fellow!" 
whispers Muff—you are half asleep, in a quiet 
doze, and in a wonderfully easy position, for her 
patient—‘‘ poor fellow, it is getting time for your 
nasty medicine; so don’t go to sleep, there’s a 
dear!” It wants twenty minutes of the time, and 
you have not really slept for weeks ; but you were 
just then so tranquil and so comfortable! Muff 
would be bitterly hurt if told that she is worse than 
useless in a sick-room. Indeed it is the most ag- 
gravating circumstance in her case that you love 
her with all your heart, and to complain (one of 
the invalid’s greatest comforts) would be almost 
next to murdering her. | 

Then there is the conscientious nurse, hard and 
practical: the blind machine which goes on turn- 
ing its own handle according to the tune set for it 
by the doctor. Grimbones can not judge for her- 
self. She can obey orders, can Grimbones, and 
act faithfully, and with punctuality and precision ; 
but she has no originality, and must work accord- 
ing to the pattern of a master. If the doctor says 
that certain medicines—sleeping draughts, for in- 
stance—are to be given every three hours, and 
forgets to add “‘ until they take effect,” Grimbones, 
ruthless as death, sits gauntly staring at the clock, 
and wakes you up at that exact minute your 
draught is due, although you were in a sweet and 
dreamless sleep, which was the very effect the” 
medicine was intended to produce. But Grim- 
bories has always held that obedience is the car- 
dinal virtue. There are moral pedantries in nurs- 
ing as well as any thing else. Grimbones is a 
family pedant; almost invariably with square 
shoulders, a flat back, and bony hands, who dresses 
in black made skimp and light, and usually loves 
a merino neck-shawl pinned primly to her waist, 
and a half-mourning—always looking like a half 
dirty—cap. Grimbones is a good woman, but an 
awful nurse too; a gaunt being to hover round a 
sick man’s helpless bed. She is usually your mo- 
ther-in-law. Therefore give Grimbones the keys 
of the store-room and the wine-cellar with perfect 
confidence; give her also dominion over your serv- 
ants; but tell her gratefully, kindly (for Mercy’s 
sake don’t affront her!), that you would much 
rather she would not nurse you. 

Escape, if you can, from the watching nurse, 
whose eye is never off you, who won't let you turn 
or lift your arm, or your leg, or even wink, with- 
out her interference; who bores you every five 
minutes by asking “ what you would like now?” 
who can never let well alone, and has the profound- 
est contempt for the healing powers of nature ; who 
thinks that constitutions are babies, and have to be 
lifted on their Jegs every second, as they can never 
get up of themselves. 

I think I prefer her, and even Grimbones and 
Muff, to Aunt Grewsome. When that little gray 
woman hears that any of her family is ill she starts 
by express train from any remote part of the coun- 
try to take possession of them, as if they were 
an estate. Not only you, but your wife and your 
children, and your man-servant and your maid- 
servant, and even the stranger that is within your 
gates, succumb toheriron will. Every body obeys 
her sharp, short directions—snapped off in broken 
sentences by her teeth—as if subject to a spell. 
She is so short and so active (active in a measured, 
angular way) that she never seems to sit down; 
the most she can do is to lean her little person 
against the edge of a seat. Then comes the terri- 
ble mdment for housemaids. Then it is that Aunt 
Grewsome darts cutting glances into the corners 
of rooms and under sofasand beds. Then itis that 
you, helpless gnd forlorn, feel that the. manage- 
ment of the banished wife of your bosom is being 
impugned, and your whole establishment merci- 
lessly criticised. I dare say Aunt Grewsome is 
not wholly unknown to some of my readers. 

But last and best of all, there is the dear fairy 
nurse, who is never in the way at the wrong time, 
and never out of the way at the right time ; who, 
when you wishfor her, appears like magic by your 
side, and, when you want any thing else, brings 
that very thing, by some marvelous intuition, 
from some unexplained source; who is always 
cheerful and never tired; who seems fresher after 
sitting up for two or three nights than the rest of 
the household after seven hours’ bed; who, when 


you can sit up, achieves worlds of ease and com- 
fort with pillows, and bits of board, and cozy foot- 
stools; who tells you exactly what you ought to 
know, and won’t let you be bothered with any news 
that might worry you; whose sympathy, though 
tender, is invigorating, for she never * poor-fel- 
lows !” you, as Muff does a hundred times a Cav ; 
who does your work for you in a quiet, unostenta- 
tious way, and contrives to let you have the im- 
pression that it did itself, like the tangled wool cr 


+ golden web of fairy tales; who mak: s jellies which 


no confectioner could approach, and mulls claret 
as if she had bec: taught the process by a special 
secret. This fairy nurse, this ideal of a sick-Led 
guardian, this exquisite undertaking of nature, 
reconciles you to nursing womanhood in general, 
and makes you once more believe in the good gifts 
of feminality. I know such a nurse; with heart, 
head, and senses in unfailing harmony. Under 
her delightful ministrations it is almost a pleasure 
to be ill. Such a nurse is like the poet, ‘* born, 
not made.” But even she may be benefited by 
scientific rules. Indeed, she is Almost the only 
kind of nurse who can be so benefited; for all the 
rest only add a little scientific pedantry to their 
other qualifications or disqualifications for their 
work, 

The most sensible book ever written on the sub- 
ject is Miss Nightingale’s Notes on Nursing. Her 


_rule of rules, the one which stands as the first com- 


mandment on which hang all the rest, is ‘‘To KEEP 
THE AIR THE PATIENT BREATHES AS PURE AS THE 
EXTERNAL AIR WITHOUT CHILLING HIM.” No 
airing of a sick-room by means of inside windows, 
or doors opening into corridors, passages, halls, 
courts, or any other inclosed space. ‘The outside 
air, and when it blows freshest and freest, is all 
that she will admit. With that commandment 
firmly established next comes the need of scme 
special and additional external warmth in the 
chilly hours of early morning. when the patient’s 
vital powers are low, and Lefore the food and 
warmth of the day have roused him up, either to 
healthy action or to feverish heat ; and at all times 
—morning, noon, and night alike—in weak, pro- 
tracted, or collapsed cases, whcre very oficn the 
patient is lost for want of this one matter of simple 
care and forethought. Hot bottles, hot flannels, 
warm drinks, a good fire, and perpetual attention 
to the bodily condition, are needed in such cases; 
and all this extra external warmth can go on to- 
gether, with the prescribed amount of ventilation 
from the outside. ‘Teople don’t catch cold in 
bed,” says Miss Nightingale: a truth that can not 
be too strongly insisted on those who have to at- 
tend to the sick or the aged. 

In the matter of cleanliness it is enough to say 
that nothing can be too fastidiously clean and deli- 
cate for the proper management of a sick-room. 
No dirty rags ieft fluttering about: no airing of 
damp linen or steaming towels before the sick-rocm 
fire; no superfluous drapery any where, and not a 
rag of carpet if possible to be done without; no 
dirty pots and pans, with hideous Jacobian messes 
swimming on the hob; no unwashed ylasses, with 
the lip mark left in filthy ripples at the cdge, nor 
spoons with the oil in a clammy cloud about the 
bowl, or with the dregs of the draught congregated 
into a mahogany-colored pool; not the smallest 
thing about that could shock the keenest sense of 
nose or eye, and then, perhaps, you may come up 
to the mark of the needful amount of sick-room 
cleanliness. Make no noise, or as little as need 
be; but for the sake of suffering humanity do not 
imitate Muff, and think that whispering and creep- 
ing about on tiptoes means sick-room silence. 
These are almost worse than our dear elepbant's 
mode of slapping things down with a bang, and of 
speaking to you from the door, as if she were hail- 
ing a man-of-war. “A firm, light, quick step, a 
steady, quick hand, are the desiderata; not the 
slow, lingering, shuffling foot, the timid, uncertain 
hand. Slowness is not gentleness, though it is 
often mistaken for such. Quickness, lightness, 
and gentleness are quite compatible.” A rustling 
nurse is an abomination; a nurse with crinoline, 
silk petticoats, creaking stays, or squeaking shoes, 
with keys that jingle in her pocket, with a chain 
that flaps against her steel buckle, with-jingling 
bracelets or charms, or even with floating ribbons, 
is absolutely inadmissible in a sick-room, and 
should be gently shown the door at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

Never stand or fidget about when the patient 
speaks with you, and always sit where he can see 
you without turning his head. Be quiet and mo- 
tionless when you speak to him, and never gesticu- 
late. Speak with an even voice, without undue 
emphasis, without drawl, and with no hesitation ; 
and never speak from behind the door, or from the 
fire-place, or with your back turned. Never speak 
at all or walk quickly toward him while your pa- 
tient is standing or moving about: ‘‘a patient in 
such a state is not going to the East Indies,” and 
if you would but wait ten seconds, or walk ten 
yards farther, any promenade he could make would 
be over. Under no pretense whatever wake him 
out of his sleep. ‘* He who sleeps dines,” says the 
hungry Frenchman, gayly; and he who sieeps in 
sickness is getting all the good which food or medi- 
cine could give him. Never tell your patient of 
any irresolution, doubt, or change in your own 
mind. ‘People who think outside their heads,” 
who count aloud every link in the chain of thought, 
have no business with the sick, for they fatigue 
them by their changes of imagination quite as 
much as if they had carried the poor weak limbs 
as many yards or miles as they proposed. Leave 
the sick-room quickly, and come in quickly—not 
with a rush, not suddenly, and like a bull, but 
lightly and decidedly ; not as if yoy were leaving 
half your mind behind you, and the other half were 
turning round to seek it. “ Conciseness and de- 
cision in your movements are as necessary in the 
sick-room as absence of hurry and bustle. To pos- 
sess yourself entirely will insure you from either 
failing, either loitering or hurrying.” Reading 
aloud to the sick is an exercise to be very rarely 
followed, and then only under strict charge, of 
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clear, distinct, even-toned, and not lengthy trials: 
taking care that every word is heard distinctiy, 
that there is no mouthing, and no plunging, and 
that the course is short and unfatiguing. 

“Variety of form and brilliancy of color in the 
objects presented to patients are actual means of 
recovery ;” wherefore, by all means gather together 
as much variety as possible. Hang up an engrav- 
ing where the patient can see it, and change it 
every day, or week, or month, as may be; have a 
growing plant or a few cut flowers near the patient; 
let the light come in freely and lovingly, unless in 
such cases as make it painful and hurttul; and, if 
possible, let the bed be so placed that he can leok 
at the view beyond, and gather into his sick soula 
little of the health and vigor of the natural worl |. 
Let him have bright and cheerful subjects for 
thought, and win his mind as much as possible 
froin the eternal contemplation of his own miseries, 
and the terrible self-consciousness which creeps 
over us all during illness. But this variety must 
be given temperately and judiciously ; care must 
be taken not to fatigue by a too rapid change, or 
by the exhibition of colors or of objects which, 
through some idiosyncrasy or other, exhaust and de- 
press rather than stimulate and encourage. Again, 
so soon as the sick can use their hands, let them. 
Let them have alittle need!e-work, a little netting, 
a little manual labor of same kind. The doing 
faculty is so large an instinct with humanity that 
absolute idleness soon Lecoimes one of the most in- 
tolerable of curses. 

Never let a patient see his food raw, or smell it 
in the process of cooking, or know any thing about 
it until it is presented to him warm, tempting, and 
at the right moment, when his appetite is most 
craving. Hours of appetite vary in different indi- 
viduals, and it is well to study their period of re- 
currence in the particular case unler charge. If 
twelve be better than two, or four than six, make 
the principal meal appear at the de-ired hour. It 
is mere pedantry to say that one o'clock, or twelve, 
or two, is to be the hour of dinner, liked or not; 
and that it is the wholesomest time, and that peo- 
ple must do what is right. People, sick people at 
least, will only do what they like; and what they 
_ like is generally Nature's own mode of expressing 
her opinion as to what they ought to do an‘! ought 
to have. Do not leave uneaten food by the pa- 
tient; and, unless you wish him to eat nothing at 
all, do not let him “always have something beside 
him.” Be careful that every thing about his meals 
is scrupulously clean, and that every article of food 
is fresh and in good condition. Be chary of jellies, 
except as refreshment for a parched mouth, but do 
not trust to them for nourishment; and with beef- 
tea, regard it rather as containing a ‘‘ certain repa- 
rative quality, we do not know what,” than as so 
much actual nourishment. DF Christison savs of 
beef-tea, that “possilly it belongs to a new de- 
nomination of remeilies ;” for patients can take this 
who reject every thins else, and can maintain life 
on it into the bargain. Cream, in many long 
chronic cases, is irreplaceable vy any other article 
whatever: milk stands next to it. Exgs are sel- 
dom to be admitted, excepting, perhaps, beaten up 
with wine ; and, save in the case of scorbutic pa- 
tients, who crave for them, sweets, jams, sugared 
drinks, or sugared tea, come under the strictest 
ban. Especially with fever patients, whose furred 
tongues and parched throats demand something 
sharp or pungent. Tea and coffee are both good 
as restoratives, but tea is the best, being the more 
digestible ; yet neither ought to be given after five 
o'clock in the afternoon, as both help to keep up 
the excitement which causes sleepless nights. On 
the other hand, a cup of tea given at five or six in 
the morning, after one of these sleepless nights, 
will often tranquilize and compose the patient, and 
send him off into a sleep of two or three hours. 
Typhus patients often refuse their tea, and one of 
the first signs of their recovery is their asking for 
it again. Some attempts have been made to sub- 
stitute cocoa for tea and coffee ; but independently 
of the fact that the many sick dislike it, it has no 
restorative power. It is an oily starchy nut that 
increases fat, and does no more. “It is pure 
mockery of the sick to call it a substitute for tea ;” 
and “for any renovating stimulus it has, you 
might just as well offer them chestnuts instead of 
tea,” says Miss Nishtingale, scornfully. Arrow- 
root is an excellent vebicle for wine, but has no 
great nutritive power in itself ; buttermilk is often 
of exceeding service, especially in fevers; even 
cheese has been found of much value, and that too 
under circumstances of disease which would seem 
speeially to exclude it. But Nature sometimes 
plays false to all known science, and asserts her 
independence in the most extraordinary language. 

‘‘ Feverishness is generally supposed to be a 
symptom of fever—in nine cases out of ten it is a 
symptom of bedding :” a symptom of piles of mat- 
tresses, with perhaps a feather-bed or two on the 
top, never unpicked, never cleansed, never changed 
or aired, and saturated with the moisture of the 
patient. Have only an iron bedstead with a thin 
mattress, light Witney blankets, no counterpane, 
no valance, no curtains. If possible, have two 
such beds for the very sick, who are obliged to be 
always in bed, and change the patient’s resting- 
place every twelve hours. Inthe mean time, hang 
up the bed-clothes to air, and throw the bed open 
for the same purpose. Let the bed be low; if you 
make it too high the patient feels like a sandwich 
between floor and ceiling ; and let it be even with 
the throat of the chimney, and that in the current 
of best air; also let it be small, so that a nurse can 
easily manage italone. Do not place it with one 
side to the wall; never put a tray down on it; let 
it be set in the lightest part of the room, and where 
the patient can look out of the window ; in case of 
bed-sores, eschew blankets underneath, for they act 
as poultices and retain the damp. And let there 
be light—sunlight purifies, renovater, strengthens ; 
unless in certain acute, nervous, or ophthalmic 
cases, light is almost always craved by the sick— 
always and without exception by the weakly con- 
valescent, to whom it acts as a tonic and a stimu- 
lant. If possible, have your walls painted with 


oil paint, which can be washed ; cultivate a horror 
of the ordinary unglazed bed-room papers, which 
absorb-the dirt from the air, can not be clednsed, 
and are mostly held to their places by putrid paste. 
Abolish carpets, and have the tloor perpetually 
swept and washed. Never otler advice. *‘* Chat- 
tering hopes and advices” are mora] nuisances that 
can not be admitted for a moment. To talk cheer- 
fully is not to exaggerate chances of recovery, or 
to make light of present danger; sympathy does 
| not mean the proffering of all sorts of wild opinions, 
| when the medical man is in strict attendance and 
| must know best what ought to be done—when, too, 
| the adviser does not know all the facts of the care, 
| nor the circumstances of the patient, an! can only 
jude of the broken leg by looking at the bed- 
clothes. Ilave immense faith in * baby.’ Bring 
in baby fur a minute, or a quarter of “un hour, as 
| the case may be; and those cool lips, those little 
fresh unconscious hands, thove swect wondering 
radiant eyes, will help the poor patient more than 
all the stupid words of all the fooli-h people inf the 
world. Baby is a Llessed creature in the sick- 
room, and has its little mis-ion of cheerfulness and 
good. And a bit of pleasant news, a bit of good 
fortune happening to any of vour friends, is good 
too, and brings a little of the outside cheerfulness 
of life flushing like health and youth into the cham- 
Ler. 

The chief mental or intellectual quality in a nurse 
is, perhaps, the power of observation. An observ- 
ant nurse is as great a mistake as Elephant or Muff, 
and the rest of the failures I have spoken of; a 
nurse who confounds instead of distinguishing be- 
tween similar symptoms, is apt to lead her patient 
with no lagging step into the grave. But this is 
a knowledge which comes only by experience, act- 
ual bedside experience, coupled with superior teach- 
ing, and, therefore, the want of it should not be too 
severely visited. It only helps us to understand 
the full importance of competent nursing, and to 
hope, with Miss Nightingale, that this may be 
made a matter of scientific training and teaching, 
and that all professional nurses, at least, may be 
obliged to go through a recular system of instruc- 
tion which shal! qualify them for their work into 
something very different from Grimbones or Mrs. 
Gamp. 

To this ead, and to every other end ever so re- 
motely connected with nurses of every grade, and 
with nursing of every kin’, Miss Nightingale’s 
Notes will conduce more effectually than any thing 
that has ever been written or spoken on the sub- 
ject. 


ON THE WAY TO CHARLESTON. 


NO. IL. 


Ciry, Apri! 9, 15950. 

Jcst tew think, dear Uncle Jack, that I'm a 
stayin’ here tew the White House, as sosherble as 
a schoolmaster who boards ‘round his district, and 
is pop lar with the children. Why, Mr. Buchanan 
ain't no more stuck up than our minister, and wears 
a white cravat jist like him. As for Miss Lane, 
his neice—there, ‘taint no use—she’s one of the 
puttyest gals ever you seed in all your born days. 
’Tain’t no wonder, wheh you know ber, that her 
Uncle Jeemes hain't never got married, for she 
looks: arter all his things, and never bothers him 
none. Sumbody needn't be jelus tho’, for as John 
Bunyun ses in his Paradise Lost, 

“My heart's down East, wherever I roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home: 
And though the putty girls here ain't slow, 
My heart's down East wherever I go!" 

The President gits up bright and early, I tell 
you, and likes tew see other folks out afore’s teme 
tew drive the cous tew pastur. Then he shaves 
himself, not fancyin’ moustayshees, and ties on his 
cravat, and looks fit tew examin’ a school. Then 
he reads his nevs paper, the Constitushon, but I 
don’t see nuthjp’ funny in it, tho’ they dew say it's 
masterly g roperty, and pays powerful well. 


About ha rter seven—sharp — breakfast's 
ready, down@™gjn the little divin’-room, where 
there's pict Washington and Jackson. The 
restorator, se they call him, but ain't sure, is 


a Britisher named Goodchild, who cum over with 
a feller named Bulver, and finally got this place. 
He’s a sollum sort of a Mr., and the furst day or 
tew I tho’t he wos a Kabinet officer. But he gits 
up tall eatin’, I tell yew; and havin’ eat no great 
a cumin’ here on that consarned skuner, I’ve put 
in considrible spry. 

Well, arter breakfast Mr. Buchanan walks about 
a little, and then goes up tew his offis, wher he gits 
his letturs. Sich a grist on’em,tew! It’s lucky 
he hain’t got no postage tew pay, I tell yew; and 
I'd rather read the warrant callin’ a town meetin’ 
in March than tew read’em all. But ‘he does read 
‘em, and some he ansurs, and some he tears rite 
up, and some he gives to little Jeemes Buchanan, 
his secreterry, who has a masterly perlite little old 
chap a helpin’ him write. 

Then the Memburs of Congress come, and they 
all, ses the President, have axes tew grind. . I 
hain’t seen no grind-stone yet, but sort o’ guess 
there’s one in his offis, for some on ’em cum eout a 
lookin’ pale and misurrebel. Powerful urgent 
they be, these here members, arter all sorts of 
places, specially for boys as West Pinters, or in 
the Middshipper’s School, or pages. What the 
last is I dunno, but guess they take there leaves 
and goes to forrin parts. 

Well, Fridays am Kabinet days, but other days 
the President's tew hum tew the people when they 
hist the flags up on the State House to call in the 
Congressers, jist as in Downinvil’ we stick eout a 
little red culler for the baker tew stop. And ain’t 
there a crowd! Mighty Cain! Why, the dépot 
down tew Portland ain't northin’ tew it. And they 
all want sumthin’—gen’'rally offices or sumthin’ 
tew draw pay fur. But he shakes ’em off rapidly, 
I tell vew, jist as Enoch Greenleaf sells furniture 
tew aucshun, never stoppin’ tew dwell. I shud 


think he’d git eout of all pashents, but it seems 


tew agree with him, tho’ when two o'clock strikes 
the sho’s over, and these who go cout don’t get no 
chexs. 

Then the l’re-ilent writes his letters, and sees 
perticuler people till three o’cluck, when he walks 
cout. Ile’s got four hosses, and tew hacks, and 
fellers to drive all rige+d evut in uniform, but he 
leves them fur Miss Lane, and stuls it off as inde- 
pendént as tho’ he had money te interest. 

At tive there’s dinner. Can't say I faney it, 
fur the things ain’t put on the ta! le at furst, and 
no one noes how much teweat. Dut it’s all mighty 
nive, and Mi-s Lane talks tew me about Downing- 
ville, and we drinks tew vew in sum Callerfornia 
champain, which is a good sort ov cider, fixed up 
with salleratus tew make it bubble mightily. 

When he can, the President goes inter a parler, 
fixe! up mighty nice; but he soon steles off up in 
his oflis, and lites his seegar, and taiks. Any how, 
up stairs or deown, smokin’ or talkin’, he’s otf tew 
Led at ten o'clock, in the real old-fashioned style, 
fust havin’ read the //-ral:/, which he b'leves in. 

I mite go on and tell veu abeout the big green 
house, where Misteir Watts (no relushun of the 
psalms and hymns) has a mighty putty lot of tlours, 
or of the watchman’s rooms, where I love tew talk 
with a feller named Stackpol, who cum from New 
Hampshire, or the biler for stemin’ heat inter pipes, 
fired up by George Kunlett. All this is mighty 
interestin.’ 

But I like tew hav Mr. Buchanan send Edward 
deown arter me, an tew go up inter his offis, and 
talk. Sumtimes John Appleton, that used tew 
print the Portland Argus, will cum in, and sum- 
times Mr. Browne, that prints the Constatution, but 
ginerally we has it tew ourselves, and any how we 
tulks Charlestun. 

As fur these 'vestigashuns, Mr. Buchanan snaps 
his eight fingers at ‘ein. Ile hain't given none ov 
his muney, and he don’t care, and the fellers that 
ain’t satistied with their share may go tew Haller- 
fax fur all he cares, only he don’t want his poster- 
rity tew know how he’s accused by people who 
want tew make him lose his gray hairs and adopt 
a wig, which wig principles he’s ollers gone agin. 

Nor he ain't no candidate. I know this, for he’s 
show'd me a letter, all writ, for one of his Pennsyl- 
vany friends tew read tew the convention, fust 
thing. Don't menshun this, but it’s so! 

Next, vew 1 sav, who does he goin fur? Tew 
which I say, ses 1, 1 dun no! But it ain’t a man 
whose furst name's Steven and whose last name’s 
Donglas! That's so! Now name yure best man 
—not to be President—but tew go in and win with. 
That's the talk. 

Giwral Jo Lane’s sort o’ ahead, and a sosherable 
old chap he 1s, livin’ away up fourteen pair ov stairs 
tew Brown's, at the end of a long entry, and mighty 
lad tew s-e vou when vou gifs there. But this is 
a cittin’ tew long fur Mr. Harper tew print, so I'!l 
conclude, and wait till I rite agin. Luv tew all, 
‘speshally vew know who, but deon’t say nothin’. 

Your affexshunet nephew, 
BENJAMIN DowNING. 

P.S.—Thar's a feller keeps a pesterin’ me to 
claim for the time our company marched under 
Sargent Joel tew Madewaskur. He ses if we'll civ 
him half he'll git a big appropriation, and wants 
five dollars in advanse. What du yew say? 


ANOTHER ESCAPE OF A BAL- 
LOONIST. 


WE are enabled, through the politeness of a Sa- 
vannah correspondent, to publish the accompany- 
ing picture of the narrow escape of Mr. Cevor, the 
balloonist, who made an ascension at Savannah, 
Georgia, on 8th March. Mr. Cevor gave the fol- 
lowing account of his voyage to the editor of the 
Savannah Evening Express: 

Taking advantage of the slight lull in the wind, he 
ascended very rapidly from Armory Hall yard at three 
minutes after five o'clock, bearing away te the north- 
east, and gradually ascending, in the hope of meeting a 
current that would carry him more to the westward, un- 
til he had reached an elevation of about two miles and a 
half. The view from this point was grand in the ex- 
treme. Upon his right the vast ocean loomed away in 
the distance; while under him the forests, rivers, and 
marshes that mark the country were as distinct and as 
perfectly defined as the eye could desire, presenting a 
panorama more grand than the most vivid imagination 
can conceive of; while every object, however minute, 
was plainly seen. Finding that his course was gradual- 
ly tending seaward, and feeling certain that he would 
fail to encounter a current which would carry him fur- 
ther into the land, he resolved upon descending, while 
there was a prospect of doing so in safety. The descent 
was gradual and easy, until he struck a current which 
threatened to carry him out to sea, when he discharged 
more gas from his balloon, and hastened his downward 
course. Remarking to his companion, Mr. Dalton, that 
they must go into the water, which he saw was inevita- 
ble, his friend replied, ‘* For God's sake land in the 
woods, if you can ;"" for the first time since their start ex- 
hibiting any emotion whatever, having preserved a cool- 
ness and exhibited a nerve that but few men can boast of 
possessing. 

He informed him that such a course would be certain 
death to both. Then changing positions—Mr. D. taking 
the rim, and Mr. Cevor descending into the car—the 
balloon quickly descended ; and at fiventy mintuées after 
five o'clock struck the water of Calabooa Sound, forty 
miles distant from the city. The car was rapidly dragged 
through the water, the balloon surging and struggling 
to rise from this encumbrance; and for nearly an hour 
Mr. Cevor was immersed up to his breast, until at last 
he was drawn by the balloon to the land, near Hilton's 
Head. His descent had been attentively watched by 
Mr. George A. Savage, who hastened with his negroes to 
his assistance, and rescued him and his companion from 
their perilous position. While in the water, one of the 
valve-ropes became entangled, and the other broken; so 
that no means of controlling the balloon remained to 
them, and the combined efforts of Mr. Savage, his ne- 
groes, and the aeronauts were of no avail in attempting 
to hold the monster ; and rudely breaking away from its 
captors, it darted aloft, like a projectile, and in one mo- 
ment more was hurtling away, like the fierce wind upon 
whose pinions it was borne, careering in the freedom 
that was its own, and by which it was carried off, over 
the sea, away to the clouds, in regions where the eye 
could not penetrate, to the home of balloons alone. 
Dripping and cold, his wayward and volatile bearer 


gone, he was met with that unaffected and hearty wel]- 
come that a good and honest heart only knows how toe 
offer, and condacted by Mr. Savage to his house. 


SANBORN A'T CONCORD, MASS. 


We publish on the following page a picture of 
the strange scene which tcok place at Concord, 
Massachusetts, on the nicht of the Sd instant. Mr. 
Sanborn, cf that town, had refused te obey the 
summons of the Senate Investigating Committee, 
and that body bad dispat: hed the {Sergeant-at- 
Arms or deputies after him. At 9 mo. on 2d he 
was arrested in his own house, but was immediate. 
ly rescued by his friends. He himself has pub- 
lished the following account of the affair: 

*Coxconp, Mass., April 3, 1869, 
o clock at night. 
* To the Citizens of Massachussetts: 

“I have to inform you that a cowardly assault was 
committed on me this evening, at about a quarter past 
nine o'clock, in my own house, by four or five persons 
claiming to have authority to arrest me. The facts are 
these: 

‘**I came in from a call about nine o'clock, and was 
sitting in my slippers, at my desk, when a knocking 
called me to the door. I went down stairs, opened the 
door, when a small man entered and said, ‘ Does Mr. 
Sanborn live here!’ ‘That is my name, Sir," said I, 
putting out my hand to welcome him. ‘ Here is a paper 
for you,’ said he, handing me a folded one, which I took. 

*“At that moment a gray-haired, tall, and stout man 
entered the open door, and said, ‘I arrest you, Mr. San- 
born." *By what authority’ said I, ‘and what is your 
name’? tHie gave no name, but said, ‘] am from the 
United States Marshal's office,” or something of that 
sort. ‘What is your authority, your warrant’ repeat- 
ed I. ‘We have a warrant,’ said some one, for by this 
time two more men appeared. ‘Show it, read it,” said 
I. A small man, calling bimself Freeman (afterward, 
for none would give their names), began to read a pa- 
per, but had got only through a few lines when the 
gray-haired ruffian took a pair of handeuffs from his 
pocket and proceeded to put them on my wrists, I stand- 
ing in my own house, without a hat or boots, only in 
slippers of cloth. 

‘*A whistle was given, some men rushed in, fione of 
them known to me, and carried me by force to the street, 
where stood a carriage with two’horses. They lifted me 
from the ground and tried to put me in the carriage. I 
resisted with my feet, for my hands were fast in the man- 
acies. They tried two or three times without success, 
breaking the carriage; but the horses started and they 
could not get me in. In the mean time my cries and 
those of my sister bad called my neighbors from their 
homes, who surrounded the ruffians and prevented them 
from carrying me off. 

‘*I stood in the street in my slippers half an hour, 
wearing the handenffs, until Deputy Sheriff Moore took 
me by force from the ruffians’ hands under a writ of ha- 
beas corpus, issued by Judge Hoar. Their names, given 
after a long time, and reluctantly, were Silas Carleton, 
Coolidge, Tarleton, and Freeman. There 
were two or three others, whose names I! hare not learned. 

‘+ Fifteen minutes after I was handcuffed, standing in 
the street, Freeman read me a warrant, signed by Vice- 
President LIreckinridge, for my arrest, with an indorse- 
ment from M‘Nair, Sergeant-at-Arms of the United States 
Senate, authorizing Silas Carleton to seiZe me. How he 
did it I have said. People of Massachusetts, act as-it 
seems to you best in the case. F. B. Saxsoxx.” 


The subject has since been taken up in the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, which sympathizes warm- 
ly with Mr. Sanborn; and the prisoner having been 
brought up on habeas corpus before the Supreme 
Court, was promptly liberated. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1860, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York. 


Che New Partner 


“CLINGHAM & CO., BANKERS.” 
BY FITZ HUGH LUDLOW, 
AUTHOR OF “THE HASUEDSH BTG., Ere. 


CHAPTER XII. 2 


IN WHICH CLINGHAM 4 CO. GET THEIR NEW 
PARTNER. 


Arter John Manton had departed Nora wait- 
ed with her forehead pressed against a pane of 
a window, which looked out upon the street, for 
more than a quarter of an hour, and until it 
became perfectly evident that her father was not 
intending to return without full information. 
Another season of solicitude, an hour long, she 
spent in attempting to read, and repeatedly find- 
ing the attempt vain, as time and again she 
shut the book and walked to the window. At 
last her solicitude became an agony, and she de- 
termined that she would not wait any longer, 
but would=g@ forth to seek the partner; and if 
he had come, to throw herself at his feet and 
supplicate that, whatever might be disclosed, he 
would have mercy upon one, for a heart-broken, 
much loving woman’s sake. 

True, she did not believe Ernest had ever 
committed any fraud. That he was in the 
slightest connected with the difficnlties in the 
Bank she had risen utterly above the unfaith 
of suspecting; but public opinion was against 
him, his own absence was against him, and, worst 
of all, the dead superintendent might have 
wronged him beyond hope of remedy by all sorts 
of false entries, interpolations, erasions upon 
the books which it was Ernest’s province to keep, 
but which he, like all subordinate officers in 
such an institution, was far from having entire- 
ly under his own control. ‘Even now,” said 
Nora to herself, ‘‘the partner is said to be here ; 
at this very moment he may be examining rec- 
ords whose falsity there is no living tongue to 
witness, and in his thought accusitg Ernest of 
the blackest crimes at their instigation. Defi- 
cits for which he was not to blame, peculations 
of which he was never guilty, all the venomous 
lies that distill from the tongue of ill rumor, 
may be charged to his account and treasured up 
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folly by calling it inpropricty, I will coin a name 
for—she committed an unusuality. 

She dressed herself for the street, therefore, 
and set forth, as I have said, to visit the part- 
ner. Lut before she left the house she unlock- 
ed one of the drawers of her bureau and took 
from its recesses a small] morocco-covered box, 
which she wrapped carefully in several layers of 
paper and hid beneath her mantilla. She then 
thought and felt a prayer for help and success, 
too deep for audible utterance, and departed with 
it, rising out of her soul as she went. 

John Potts’s Tavern—the Eacle—being the 
house where, as its landlord was wont to say, 
every body that was any body stopped, and he 
cared for nobody else, Nora directed her steps 
thither. She rang at the private entrance and 
asked to see Mr. Potts. He heard the request, 
but only answered that there was no man of the 
name of Clingham in his house—no partner of 
any kind except his own wife, and he supposed 
she wouldn't do, 

Nora turned away slowly from the door, won- 
dering deeply within herself where she should 
go next, when a person whom she had never 
seen before—'ut whom we may recognize in 
bravo-dress, with a large protuberance in the 
commi-sariat department of his being, a venera- 
bie white beard, and a pair of dust gogzles—ap- 
proached from the pump in front of the tavern, 
where, during all her interview with John Potts, 
he had been attentively regarding the region of 
the milky way—bowed, and said, in a low tone, 

“Did I understand the young lady to ask 
where she might find the partner who is here 
from Clingham & Co.?” 

“IT did ask that,” said Nora, looking at the 
stranger with a gaze of surprise and search ; ** is 
he in town ?” 

He is, Madame.” 

“ And can you tell me where I may find lim ? 
You will confer a favor on me by doing so, if 
you have any right.” 

‘¢ The fact is this, Madame—the partner, being 
not as young as he once was, objects decidedly 
to fatigue ; and as he knows that tive of the six 
thousand estimable people who compose Ches- 
wick would be in his bedchamber at this mo- 
ment, did they but know where that honored 
locality lay, he therefore; from motives of pru- 
dence, has not yet put up the handbills saying 
where he is to be exhibited. I have the honor 
to be Monsieur Achille Bladaud, the illustrious 
partner’s valet de chambre, and her ladyshiip’s 
very humble servant.” And M. Achille Bla. 
daud abased his venerable beard until it hit the 
lower button of his waistcoat. Nora was about 
to turn away, thinking the man crazy, when he 
continued : 

‘‘Can Madame keep a secret? I doubt not 

.that—yes! Let us go, then. If Madame pre- 
serve the silence and forgive the dark room 
where my poor venerable Mister must rest on 
account of the weak eves, the rheumatique, the 
inability of to speak above the littlest voice for 
his malady of the throat—all can be arranged. 
Let us go! Pardon that I go before to show 
the way.” 

‘IT can do no better than to follow him,” 
thought Nora. “It is yet early twilight, and he 
seems only a comical fellow who is not at all 
mischievous. It is perfectly natural, too, that 
the partner should not wish to receive all Ches- 
wick, as he would have to do if it were known 
where he is.~ He is a very old man, it seems— 
God grant that he may be also a fatherly!” 

Her voluble guide managed to get out of 
Cheswick Main Street without addressing any 
further remarks to her. He turned down a se- 
cluded side street, ont of that into another, and 
finally, when Nora had begun to wonder whether 
all this were a plot or a serious jest, he stopped 
at a qtict and entirely unpretentious house of 
brick, that was once white, but needed sadly to 
be reminded of it by the painter, and opened 
the picket gate in front, saving, 

“This is the place, Madame. 
looks, I pray you.” 

Nora hesitated about entering. 

“ Frankly, Madame suspects the house? 
not marvel. But let me give a proof.” 


Excuse the 


Ido 


He threw open the front door, and on a large 
trunk, which he dragged out to the light for her 
inspection, was plainly painted, with a far from 
recent look, “‘ Clingham—New York.” 

Nora summoned heart and passed in. There 
was no reason to suspect evil except her loneli- 
ness, and that gave her the right to ask a better 
protection than man’s. 

‘¢ Will Madame walk into the parlor one in- 
stant, while I mount on high to announce her 
to Monsieur?” 

Certainly.” 

He flung back the door of the room at their 
right hand and drew a fauteuil to the window, 
bowing Nora into it. After which he hurled 
himself up stairs in a manner very juvenile for 
a valet with so venerable a beard. 

Nora had no time, even had she wished it, to 
prepare her overflowing heart for any set and 
formal speech. There was a sound overhead of 
rumbling and thumping, as of men putting things 
to rights in a hurry—and then Achille returned, 
saving, 

**Would Madame ascend? Monsieur would 
gratify himself much of that honor.” 

With a spirit that cried to Heaven in inaudi- 
ble agony for wisdom, help, fortitude to bear 
the best or worst, Nora followed the valet up to 
his master’s room. It was twilight, as has been 
said, but a balmy summer oné, so that the lamps 
were not lighted, and the air from without fanned 
gratefully in through the wide open windows, 
just perceptibly rustling the curtains. ‘There 
could not have been a pleasanter room for an 
invalid as the poor partner who had come to 
settle Cheswick’s troubles seemed to be. . He 
sat in a large easy-chair, his feet resting on an- 
other, and a shawl] thrown overthem. His fore- 
head rested on his hand, and as Nora came in 
and modestly bowed, with her sad, earnest blue 
eyes drooping toward the floor, he just inclined 
his head in a gentlemanly recognition, and said 
in a half whisper, 

‘* Please be seated.” 

Then nodded and waved his hand to the faith- 
ful Achille to withdraw. As soon as he had 
obeyed the summons the partner bowed to Nora 
again to intimate his audience. 

‘““Mr. Clingham,” she began, with a painful 
trembling in her voice, “I am a voung lady 
whose name would perhaps be familiar to you, 
if I should tell it; but the nature of my business 
with you makes it desirable, for the present at 
least, that I should not name myself. There is 
a request I have to make of you; may I make 
it in perfect confidence that neither it, nor any 
thing else I shall say to you, shall ever be com- 
municated to another?” 

‘* You may, Madam, with perfect security,” he 
whispered. 

‘“T wish tasay, then, that I know, through no 
improper or unreliable sources, something of 
the reason why vou are here. There have been 
yreat irregularities, perhaps crimes even, in your 
Banking House in this place. There are rumors 
abroad that all the officers of the Bank, save 
one’’—Nora shuddered, and continued—‘“ who 
is dead, strangely dead, are now in confinement 
on serious criminal charges.” 

The gentleman bowed and uttered, “ True!” 

‘* And to-day there came to my father’s house 
2 person in search of one other who has not vet 
been, arrested, but who is wanted to answer to 
similar accusations.” Nora's voice, which had 
hitherto been tremulous, now grew strong and 
clear. 

‘‘T come to you to speak of that one particu- 
larly. Ihave a deep interest in that man; yes, 
woman though I be, I owe it to you, if evil 
comes to him—I—I—” 

Iler voice choked again, and she could not 
complete her sentence. The old man buried 
his face in both hands and was visibly moved ; 
his whole frame shaking like a leaf, in sympa- 
thy with the young girl’s emotion. She gov- 
erned herself, and went on calmly : 

‘*The name of the young man is—Ernest— 
Beckford. The affairs of the Bank may be so 
complicated that he may seem to be involved. 
His enemies may have made his books tell lies. 
There was one who I do not believe loved him 
—thouch he is dead, I will mention his name— 
Mr. Green. Perhaps in his life he may have 
wronged him, Circumstances may look dark 
azainst him; but he is, oh, Mr. Clingham! he 
is as innocent as Heaven! And now, the re- 
quest I have to make is this:’ If you have ex- 
amined the books of the Bank, or if you shall, 
and find any deficiency that would fall to his 
account, let me plead with you, let me entreat 
you not to deal with him by law! I have 
bronecht vou all I have—whether it is much or 
little I do not know, but it is all my mother 
left me.” And Nora opened the little morocco 
box. 

‘Here is a gold watch—it is large and old- 
fashioned, but it is an excellent time-keeper. 
Here are two bracelets set with opals. And 
there is a pearl necklace here too, besides a 
pair of pearl ear-drops and several rings, one 
ofthem adiamond. Ihave been counting them 
up, and if I calculate right there are things 
here that are worth several hundred dollars. 
Now, I shall never wear them, and if you will 
not take them and save him J shall hate them 
abcays! Will they not partly pay the deficien- 
cy that may be on his books? If they will, 
dear Sir! forgive me for asking you to take them, 
and give him time to pay the rest. He will do 
it—he would work like a slave—work to the 
death to do it, though he is innocent. Oh, for 
the dear sake of our Father in heaven, be merci- 
ful like Him, and take them !” 

As she said this she tried to put them into 
his hand, but he gently pushed them away. 
She thonght he was refusing her prayer—for the 
shadow which, as night grew decper, was creep- 
ing closer over all things hid him and the tears 
which were running through his fingers—and she 


threw herself upon her knees in the desperation 
of the one last entreaty : 

‘*Oh, pity me! pity me!” she cried. “ Are 
you a father—or if not that, haven’t you some 
one, something to love—do you not at least love 
God ?—and how could you bear it if He were 
torn out of the heavens and away from you? 
Have mercy—and that God, the God of an in- 


nocent man and of a broken-hearted girl, who’ 


will pray for you day and night, will bless you! 
He is innocent. Come whatever may upon his 
head, God is with him for evermore. The no- 
ble, the pure, the high-souled one; that knows 
baseness only as a strange distant name: that is 
the best, the trucst, the most upright man who 
breathes! Save him! But save him or not, I 
also, with God, will cling to him forever.” 

‘‘*Amen! and as God liveth, not even death 
shall henceforth part thee and me.” 

‘*My God!” said Nora, “ who spoke then?” 

The partner, now standing up in his manly 
erectness, led her, all bewildered and pale as 
snow, to the faint starlight of the window. Was 
it that up through that sky, measureless in the 
bivouac of the hosts of God, the lights really 
burned gladder for the joy they shone on, or 
did Love give a miracle of clearness to the eves 
of the soul? for there was light enough at that 
window for Nora to see that the partner into 
whose arms she fell was none other than—Er- 
nest Beckford! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Yet not of Ernest Beckford ; for as will have 
already been discovered, the young man who, to 
detect the chief causes in the ruin which wick- 
edness was bringing upon Cheswick Branch and 
its insnared junior officers, took this assumed 
name with the position of a subaltern, was truly 
the youngest partner of the name and house of 
Clingham. Save the other members of the firm 
none had known his secret, not even the ran- 
somed and reformed little Filkins had been in- 
trusted with it until his retarn from New York, 
for the last time, in the dramatic transformation 
of Achille Bladaud. 

The affairs of the Bank were discovered to be 
in a truly terrible condition. The superintend- 
ent had used his position to issue forged paper 
to large amounts, for which the Bank was, at 
least, in honor liable to the widows and orphans 
who had received it, and, absurdly enough, honor 
and necessity were synonyms with the Messrs. 
Clingham, Which fact made the conscience of 
the house, though for a time only, better off 
than their ledgers. I am happy to say that in 
these crimes of Luke Green none of the subal- 
terns were found to be involved very deeply. 
Todds, cashier, was the most so. To pay his 
gambling debts to Luke Green he had defalcated 
to the amount of $1500. His poor old father. 
the worthy butcher we have mentioned, paid 
this for him before any vigorous measures were 
taken, and, to save the excellent man’s gray hairs 
from a sorrow-dug grave, the son was allowed 
to escape to Australia. Let us hope he does 
better at Geelong, where heqollows the paternal 
trade, than he did here. \ 

As for the rest, their errors amounted to no- 
thing besides drunkenness, shameless careless- 
ness, and irresponsibility. Luke Green had sup- 
plied them with money for their vices, gambling 
it back from them till they had no morc, and 
taking their notes for the balance. The wallet 
which Ernest had seized by his hazardous but 
successful stroke at the punch-party was full of 
these, with other evidences of the superintend- 
ent’s guilt. They were returned, with severe 
reprimands and a thorough fright, to the luck- 
less victims who had given them; and they felt 
their punishment compensated by their profit, 
though they did have to be dispensed with by 
the Bank. May they 
too learn a lesson not 
to be a knave’s fools! 

Little Filkins was 
fortunately taken in 
hand soon enough to 
have an excellent man 
made of him. He is 
a blessing to the ‘fine 
mother and splendid 
sisters” of whom he is 
justly proud, as well 
as to another young 
woman, who finds him 
a great comfort on 
Sunday evenings, and 
shows symptoms of 
meaning before long 
to take him regularly. 
Though he has not 
gone into the Siamese 
Ointment business, he 
feels perfectly satisfied 
with his lot, being now 
the most estimable and 
responsible cashier of 
Clingham & Co., Ches- 
wick Branch. 

But we are leaving 
a very excellent gen- 
tleman in a very dis- 
agreeable place. The 
very same night that 
Nora visited the part- 
ner a writ of habeas 
corpus took Mr. Man- 
ton out of jail—Er- 
nest explaining, what 
he could not in hon- 
or explain, that the 
change of children 
which had been made 
was after this wise. 
Iie himself was the 
son of Samuel Cling- 
ham, and the youn- 
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gest of four of his own sex. Mr. Joseph Cling- 
ham, on the otier hand—as the mather of Luke 
Green had said—was the father of an unvaried 
fumily of girls. When he, Ernest namely, was 
born to Samuel, and a girl, Nora by name, was 
given by Heaven to Joseph, the two brothers, 
for variety’s sake, proposed an exchange. ' But 
Samuel Clingham and his wife felt a delicacy 
about having this fret known: they therefore em- 
ployed their old friend John Manton to go tothe 
secluded town of Hyde Park with their boy and 
make the transfer fur them. Nurse Green met 
him there, and, as was intended, got the idea 
that the boy John Manton gave her was his own. 
The name of the girl whom he received from 
her struck him as a pretty one, and when, ser- 
eral years ‘after, he had a daughter he named 
her Nora Clingham Manton. Which state of 
facts, together with an old woman’s forgetfulness 
of the lapse of reeent time) caused Luke Greén’s 
mother to make the mistake she did about the 
identity of John Manton’s daughter. When, 
upon Ernest’s appearance before herself and the 
coroner, she was fully aware of the phantasm 
and gilt lie she had persuaded her unprincipled 
son td chase to his death, she went home to 
Blinker’s Court, and on the morrow was found to 
have followed him—dead in her bed—by poison, 
or nature and terror, I know not. The expla- 
nation just detailed, together with Turkle’s and 
Filkins’s affidavits as to the manner of Luke 
Green's decease, satisfied the ends of justice 
and Coroner Doldrum, if indeed that be not a 
repetition of the same idea; this worthy mag- 
istrate being, if any part of justice, the ends, 
and the very small ends at that. So Mr. Man- 
ton was restored to his house. 

It was thought better, after all the troublous 
experience which these chapters have recited of 
engineering Cheswick Branch through uninter- 
ested subalterns, that a resident partner should 
take the superintendence. It was Ernest Beck- 

d, now no longer Beckford but Clingham, in 
name as in truth, who was chosen to that place. 
And it was on the very first day of his presiden- 
cy that he took into the firm 

BANKERS” 


— took her in with bride-cake and blushes — 
with the sweetest smiles of heaven and kisses 
ofearth. Took herinto be reallyNora Clingham 
—as she plaved she was in her Banking-room 
soliloquy, where Ernest first heard her dear 
voice—and John Manton had his draft honored, 
his coat repaired by getting a new one, and 
his head once more uplift among his, equals. 
Took her in to unite the patent-safe and the 
human-heart sides of the Bank House in an in- 
dissoluble marriage ; so that golden plenty should 
flow across to the family-part,'and ruby love 
should hover like a winged flame over the head 
of the new president in his oftice, coming ftom 
the sweet wife to whom he should return when 
work was done. Took inthe New Partner, final- 
ly, with great thanksgivings audible from the 
lips of each, and greater ones, inaudible, from 
the mingled soul of them both, to Him who had 
so opened their doors to his Angel-daughter 
Faith, that blessing them for their welcome, she 
made within them a dearer homie for her sister 
Love, where both dwelt, twin angels, unshaka- 
bly, cternally. 

** All the life of the young man is but a pil- 
grimage from one sweet woman's breast to one 
other. From the bosom out of whose life he 
came, he goes voyaging wearily, painfully, and 
rest he hath none, until he comes to the bosom 
with whose life he is to be one fer evermore.” 

Faith had sung, *‘ Be sure that rest will come!” 
Love in silvery antistrophe answered back, “I 
have found it!” 


& Co., 


THE END. 


— 
- = — 


“AMEN! AND AS GOD LIVETH, NOT EVEN DEATH SUALL 
HENCEFORTH PART THEE AND ME.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Premature Loss of the Hair, 


Which is so common now-a-days, May be entirely pre- 
sented by the use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been 
ased in *thousands of cases where the hair was coming 
out in handfuls, and it has never failed to arrest its de- 
cay, and to promote a healthy and vigorous growth. 

It is unrivaled as a dressing for the hair, a single ap- 
plication rendering it seft and glossy for several days. 


The following testimonial is conclusive of its efficacy 


in the case of | 
Baldness. 


Boston, November 24, 1859. 


Gentlemen: When I first used your Cocoaine, I had 
been “bald seven years. In-the mean time I had tried a 
dozen different preparations, specially recommended for 
baldness, (and all claiming to be infallible), without any 
beneficial effect. 

The ladies of my houschold urged me to try your Co- 
coaine, which I did, to please them, not having, myself, 
any faith in the power of man to restore my hair. I 
have used the contents of one bottle, and my bald pate is 
covered all over with young hair, ahout three-eighths of 
an inch long, which appears strong and healthy, and de- 
termined to grow. 

In a word, your Cocoaine is exceilent—the best prep- 
aration for the hair I have ever known, and the only one 
which accomplishes more than it promises. 

Very truly your obliged and obd’t servant, 
D. T. MERWIN. 

Messrs. Josrrn Burnett & Co., Boston. 


Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, 
and for sale by dealers, generally, at 50 cents a bottle. 


F.L. HEDENBERG & SONS, 
No. 3 Bond Street, 
near Broadway, 


Revolving 
Refrigerators. 


PARLOR. MALL, AND OFFICE 
STOVES, COOKING BANGES, 

NEDENBERG 8 PORTABLE 

ERS AND FURNACES, 
FIOT-AIR FURNACES FOR COAL 
AND WOOD, 
REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, 
ETC. 


This Refrigerator is made in an octagon form, and is 
very ornamental as well as useful. The ice-chamber is 
situated at the top, occupying one half the area of the 
box, and about half its depth. ‘The other half of the top 
of the box, to half the depth of the ice-chamber, is the 
milk and butter ‘closet. It has a zine bottom, and is en- 
tirely separate from other parts of the Refrigerator. Ac- 


cess is gained to this as well as the ice-chamber, by rais- 


img the top. Under the milk and butter is a winc-closet 
of the same size. The balance of the Refrigerator is in 
one general apartment, where all kinds of meat, poultry, 
fish, fruit, &c., &c., can be kept in a pure, healthy state. 
The shelves consist of wheels, which turn on an axis, 
bringing any article that may be desired in front of its 
respective door. They are well ventilated, use very lit- 
tle ice, and have three times as much shelf-room as any 
other refrigerator which takes the same space on the 
floor. Please call: and see them, or send for circular 
giving full description. They can be shipped to any part 
of the conntry with safety. 


N. B.—Prompt attention paid to lieating, ventilating, 


repairing, &c., &c., in city or country. 


Spring Card. 


Our importations and selections of all choice 
fabrics of the French and English markets suit- 
able for our city trade, have been received, and 
are now ready. They embrace many beautiful 
styles of Cassimeres, Spring Coatings and Vest- 
ings of our own special designs, to be found no- 
where else. Our friends would do well to make 
early selections. | 

Our stock of Spring Clothing both for men 
and boys is now ready, and in great variety. 
Notwithstanding the well-known superiority of 
our make and style, we are prepared to sell at 
the lowest figures in the trade. 

DEVLIN, HUDSON CoO., 
258, 259, and 260 Broadway. 


“Trefelio” is the True Secret 
of Beauty. 
‘-TREFELIO™ Cures all Eruptions. 
“'TREFELIO" Softens the Skin. 
“'TREFELIO" Beautiffes the Skin. 
“'TREFELIO” Eradicates Humors. 
2 TREFELIO" 50 cents a bottle. 


~ ] 200 per year. Agents wanted. Send 
- A? stamp to Excelsior Agency, N. Y. City. 
Cataract Washing-Machine. 

LOTHING, TIME, LALOR SAVED — by the 
best WASHING MACHINE ever invented, and 

the only one that operates by the action of the water 
WITHOUT RULBING, and without wearing out clothing. 
Prices, $12, $14, anp $16. Wholesale Depot, No. 54 


Beekman Street, New York. Rights for sale. 
SULLIVAN & HYATT. 


Pa? DON and PARIS, WORLD of 

FASHION.— Monthly—P $i Year—Single 
copies 5) cents—arrives here atout the Twelfth of each 
mouth. The best and most reliable for Fashions actual- 
ly worn. Contains four Colored Fashion Plates, and 
one plate Millinery, and a full size paper pattern cut out 
ready for use. : 

WILLMER & ROGERS, 42 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Asthma or Phthisic. 


A spasmodic affection of the Bronchial Tubes, which 
are covered with a dry, tenacious phiegm—* Brown's 
Bronchial T'roches” will, in some cases, give immediate 
relief. If of long standing, persevere with them—they 
will alleviate in time. © 

** An old lady friend having tried many remedies for 
Asthma, with no benefit, found great relief from the 
Troches."°—Rev. D. Letts, Frankfort, IIL 


GREAT GOSPEL PICTURE.—Tue 
CHEAPEST ENGRAVING EVER PUBLISHED. — Day- 
ton & Co.'s Magnificent Engraving of Thorwaldsen's SA- 
CRED STATUES in the Cathedral of Copenhagen, rep- 
resenting CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES, 36 inches in 
“length and 24 inches in width. 
From Rev. Dr. Prime, Editor of New York Observer. 
THORWALDSEN'S STATUARY. — One of the pictures 
hangs in our study, and we regard the work as eminent- 
ly suitable for the wants of every Christian household. 
The religious Press of the country speak in enraptured 
terms of the work, and recommend its introduction into 
every family in the land. The proof-sheets were sold at 
$35 each; but with the view of affording every family an 
opportunity to possess this ‘‘instructive picture,” the 
proprietors afford it, and an elegant Rible bound in vel- 
vet, for $2 25, the 25 cents being for return postage. 
$1 12 will secure a letter of Agency with one copy of the 
Engraving. $4 50 will ensure six pictures, postage free, 
to one address. Address 
DAYTON & CO., 37 Park Row. 


Established in 1834. 


JOHN B.D 
Manufacturer of the Over-strung 
GRAND & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES 
Manufactory and Warcrooms 
75 to 85 
East Thirteenth Street, near Broadway, New York. 


Parties in the country wishing Instruments direct from 
the Factory, can be suited by describing by letter the 
quality of tone and touch desired. 

Purchasers may rely upon. the excellence of these in- 
struments. They are warranted for Five Years, and 
Prices are moderate. 


At Walker’s Warerooms, 


Ciinton Hall, Astor Place, near Broadway, 
A Large Stock of Pianos of every description for sale 
and hire. 


OUR DOLLAR HATS.—LEARY & 
CO.’S successors, llunt & lusrxiuvey, Neos. 3, 4, 
and 5 Astor Llouse, having increased their facilities of 
manufacture, and purchased their material favorably in 
Evrore and im this market, are now prepared to offer at 
the above -price an article which, in quality, style and 
finish, can ‘hot be approached by any other house in the 
trade. These Hats are all of their own production, and 
made undef their personal supervision; and as for a se- 
ties of years every improrement has been introduced in 
their factories, they now state coufidently that their 
fabrics are unequalled. 


IIARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQuarrF, New Yorg, 
Have just Published : 


THE 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


From the Earliest Times to the French Revolation of 
1789 


Vol. I. 
(ANCIENT GAUL.) 


By PAREE GODWIN. 
8vo, Muslin, $2 00. 


This is the first complete and elaborate History of 
France, drawn from original sources, ever attempted in 
the English language. Mr. Godwin has been many 
years engaged in its preparation, and has spared no 
pains to make it worthy of his own reputation. 

Its publication will, it is believed, add another to the 
brilliant list of great historical works, by which Bancroft, 
Prescott, Hildreth, and Motley have already placed 
Americans so high in the ranks of historical literature. 


DR. J. B. MARCHIS’rS 
Celebrated Uterine Catholicon, 
For the Relief and Cure of Suffering Females. 

Climate and the normal habits of female life superin- 
duce a variety of diseases this Catholicon will 
counteract and cure. It can be relied upon in any case 
of Painful, Suppressed, or Irregular Menstruation, Pro- 
lapsus Uteri, Leucorrhea, Ulceration of the Womb, 
Faintness, Lassitude, &c. When every thing else has 
failed, this article is never taken without benefit. No 
suffering female should leave it u A pamphlet, 
with full symptoms, treatment, Tétte c., sent (gratis) 
by mail, or delivered by any Agente%t is sold in every 
tious of an imitation, 
wwith my certificates altered, 
&e. Address BARNES & PARK, No. 13 Park Row, N. 
Y.; J. D. PARK, Cincinnati or Chicago; WEEKS & 
POTTER, Boston; or CALLENDER & CO., Philad. 

J. B. MARCHISI, M.D., Utica, N. Y. 


NEARLY READY. 

The First Volume of 
Harper’s Library Edition 
of 
BULWER’S NOVELS. 


THE CAXTONS. 
A Pamily Picture. 
By Sir BE. B. LYTTON. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00; Half Calf, $1 85. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


The “Little Giant of the West.” 
LIFE OF STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS. 
wiTil 
His most Important Speeches and Reports. 


By a MEMBER OF THE WerEsTERN Bar. 


One handsome 12mo, with a Portrait on Steel, Price $1. 
Cheap Edition, not including all the Speeches, 30 cents. 


The Publishers are confident that the above volume, 
containing 
AN. ACCURATE AND RELIABLE 
BIOGRAPHY OF SENATOR DOUGLAS, 
will be welcomed by the great mass of the Democratic 
Party in all parts of the country, and read with interest 
by men of all parties in the world. 

The most important of Mr. Douglas's Speeches are in- 
corporated in the volume, and the whole work submitted, 
before publication, for criticism to some of Mr. Douglas's 
most judicious friends, and by them it is cordially ap- 
proved and recommended, 

DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, New York. 

Copies by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the 
Publishers. 


“* Just the Book to checrr up a Young Fellow.” 


“4 Thoroughly Sounl and Healthy Book.” 


*“* I recommend every father of a family to get this book, 
and let his boys and girls read it—and then 
read it himself." 


SELF-HELP. 


With Illustrations of Character and Conduct. 


By Samuel Smiles, 
Author of 
“THE LIFE OF GEORGE STEPIIENSON.” 


With complete Analytical Index. New Edition. 
Muslin, 75 cents. 


Mr. Smiles’s book—so full of bright names, touching 
narratives, and deep instruction—we pars with commend- 
ation to a public that is sure to be gratified with it 
Atheneum. 

We can not imagine a more useful guide to put into 
the hands of a youngster about to carve his own way in 
life than this book.—John Dull. 

Altogether a thoroughly sound and healthy book, and 
we can not imagine any one reading it without catching 
a portion of the fervor with which the author has illus- 
trated and enforced his subject.— Presa. 

No young man can read this work, if there are any life 
and enterprise in him, without receiving a stimulus to 
his desire to make the most of his powers, and encour- 
agement to help himself along the road to distinguished 
usefulness, if not to honored greatness, Such a book is 
eminently fitted to the meridian of the United States, a 
country where men make themselves and the name 
which they leave to posterity.—Boston Recorder. 


12:imo, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Harper & Brothers will send ‘Self-Help by 
mail, postage pre-paid, on receipt of 75 cents. 


he ORANGE BLOSSOM WEDDING EN- 

VELOPE, just issued, very beautiful (copyright 

secured), at EvErpe..’s Wedding Card Depot, No. 302 
Broadway, cor. Duane Street. Also, French Paper. 


The Greatest 
Medical Discovery of 
THE AGE. 


Dr. Kennedy, ef Roxbury, Mass., has discovered a 
common pasture weed that cures every kind of HUMOR 
from the worst SCROFULA down to a common pimple. 

By strict attention to the direction in the pamphlet 
around each bottle, and a judicious application of the 
Salt Rheum Ointment, Healing Ointment, and Scrofula 
Ointment, CHRONIC and CORRUPT ULCERS are 
cured in a few weeks. 

For sale by every Druggist in the United States. 


ARTHUR’S 
GREAT AND BEST TEMPERANCE BOOK, 


The Tavern Keeper’s Victims. 
A SERIES OF TEMPERANCE TALES. _ 
By T. S. ARTHUR. 


1 vol. 12mo, with Ten Electrotype Illustrations—bound 
in embossed cloth, gilt backs, 


Retail Price, One Dollar. 


This woik is undoubtedly one of Mr. Arthur's best 
productions, and is destined to exceed many in populari- 
ty and successful sale. 

Agents are wanted everywhere to engage iu its sale. 


Price One Dollar. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


LEARY, GETZ & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 


ADIES | desiri UNDER - LINEN 
READY MADE ‘will ‘find at the Srorg 987 
HROADWAY, NEAR St. (devoted exclusively to this) 
an assortment, especially for *“* EVERY-DAY WEAR,” 
of entirely neat and trustworthy make. 


ADIES’ and CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 
—S. CHUAMBERS'S ESTALLISILMENT, the old- 
est and best in the United States, has always an ample 
supply of LADIES’ and CHILDREN'S CLOTHING. 
Children's Wardrobes, Iats, Lonnetx, and Robes de Cham- 
bre. The only establishment where Ladies and Mer- 
chants can at all times procure the newest and best Styles. 
S. CHAMBERS has secured the best talent, both native 
and foreign, with a supply by each steamer of the newest 
Fashions. Ladies and Merchants supplied at the lowest 
prices, wholesale and retail, by 8. CHAMBERS, No. 503 
Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, 


LABOR-SAVING ARTICLE. 


F. A. Cannon's Patent Smoothing 
and Polishing Iron. 
SSP iaving a Koller, By the aid of which, A 
- fine Satin finish is produced on all Linens, 
with half the Labor and half the time. 
For sale by the Trade. 
W. A. CORBIERE, Agent, 378 Broadway. 


Spalding’s 


Prepared Glue. 


Manufactured by 


HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
No. 48 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


CARD. 


A. & G, A. ARNOUX, so long and reputably known 
as Fashionable Tailors, beg to announce to the public 
that they have added a department for Bors’ Clothing 
to their establishment, in which all the finest and new- 
est styles of goods will be kept. Thie will enable our 
customers to obtain all the goods they may be in need 
of for themselves and the male part of their familics at 
our house. 

Of our Men's Furnishing Department it is unnece:sary 
for us to. say any thing, as it already has the nanie of 
having the best goods, and best styles of gootis, to be 
found in the city. 

521 Broadway, under St. Nicholas. 


Mr. McCune, formerly of Genin’s Bazaar, will be 
happy to see his friends at his new location, to which 
not only he, but Mr. Iselton, the Superintendent there of 
the Boys’ work have removed. 


PER MONTHS made by any one 
with $10 Stencil Tools. Address JULIN 
MILLIKEN, Lawrence, Mass. 


Throat and Lung 
Diseases. 


Of all remedies for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore 
Throat, Brenchitis, In’ uenza, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, Phthisic, Quinsy, Tickling, Irritation, or In- 
flammation of the Throa’, Chest, or Lungs, Incipient 
Consumption, &c., there is no one which, for safety aud 
efficacy, or which affords such rapid and permanent re- 


lief, as the well-known and long-cstal lished 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


The only genuine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE 
& CO., BOSTON, and is sold everywhere. 


'ISSOMETHING NEW!!! 


A HEMMER, TUCKER, FELLER, BINDER, anp 
GUAGE comutnep, just patented, simple, hemming any 
width and thickness of cloth either side, applied to any 
Sewing Machine by any one in a few minutes. Ketail 
price $5. LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
Orders by mail supplied, postage paid. Instructions ac- 
company every hemmer. Send for a circular. 

UNIVERSAL HEMMER Co., 
429 Lroapwary, N. Y. 


Harnden’s Express. 
DAILY 


Forwards Valuables and Merchandise to and from, and 
collects drafts, bills, &c., in all parts of the 


EAST, WEST AND SOUTH. 


Will receive goods, or orders to ‘*‘ call,” at 
74 Broadway. 


Children’s Fancy Hats. 


In obedience to a growing demand for a high order of 


Dress Hat for Children, 
we have just opened a new, select and beautiful assort- 
ment of recent importation and manufacture, comprising 
every desirable description and pattern, and furnished 
in the most appropriate manner. A general assortment 
of BOYS’ and YOUTH'S HATS and CAPS, LADIES’ 
RIDING HATS, &c., &c. 
WARNOCK & CO., Hatters, 
519 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel. 


S . & . WOOD, WHOLESALE 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
No. 389 Broadway, - 
Invite the attention of Country Merchants and others to 
their stock of 
SCHOOL, CLASSICAL AND MEDICAL BOOKS, 

comprising all the varieties u-ed in the different sections 
of the Union. BLANK BOOKS and STAPLE STA- 
TIONERY of every de-cription at lowest wholesale rates. 

No. 389 way. 


MADAME RALLINGS, 
31S Sreeet, N. Y., 
Has opened a superior assortment of French millinery. 
French Pattern Bonnets received monthly. 


* Singer’s Sewing Machines. 
No. 2 Srwing Macutneg, $100. 
Stncen's No. 1 Sewing Macuting, $90. 

HEMMING GAUGES REDUCED TO $4. 
Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 
capable of performing, in the best style, all the sewing 

of a private family. , 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full and reliable information about prices, sizes, 
etc., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


SO 
“4 
Siguid 
¢ 
Ew Vos 
For mending Toys, Crockery, &c. [i 
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The Readers 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Can have purchased and forwarded to them, with dis- 
patch, any Article this City affords, by sending their Or- 
ders, addressed to WM. S. WYSE, Office Naurea’s 
WEEKLY. 

N. B.—Orders from Ladies will receive the attention 
of MRS. W., if required. 


BRODIE’S 
GRAND OPENING 


FOR 
SPRING AND SUMMER 


MANTILLAS, 

AT 

No. 300 CANAL STREET, 
AND 

FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 23d STREET, 
(Under the Hotel.) 

ON 

Tuesday, April 10. 

The Canal Street store needs no comment; its well- 
known reputation is world-wide. The Fifth Avenue is 
unequaled in the world, and goods corresponding. 

A QUICK ARTICLE. 

A good Agent wanted in each large town of the Union 
for 

DENSLOW’S SARSAPARILLA— 

QUART BOTTLES. 


Retail price only 50 cents. Terms peculiarly favorable. 
Address the depot, 
1599 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


Crystal Battery 
Magnetic Machin 


For Extracting Tecth without Pain, a 
for Medical Purposes. 

INVENTED by DR. 8. B. SMITH. PRICE $12. 
& This is the only instrument in the world with both the 
DIRECT and To-and-fro Currents. The Zines never re- 
quire cleaning. Expense of running .t, One Cent a week. 

Address Dr. 8. Bb. SMITH, 222 Canal Street, N. Y. 


COURT OF DEATH. 


For One Dollar and 4 portage stamps, the subscriber 

will forward (post-paid) one engraving of this sublime 
ainting. Address G. Q@ COLTON, 37 l’ark Kow, New 
ork. P. O. Box 3391. 


N ME. DEMOREST'S brilliant display 

of PATTERNS of the Spring and Summer FASH- 
IONS; and Mme. Demorest’s Prize- Medal Hoop 
SKIRTS, No. 375 Broadway. Patterns seut by mail or 
express. Send for Circular. 


“A most Stirring Narrative of Border 
Life.”’ 


Life and Times 


of 
Gen. Sam. Dale, 


THE MISSISSIPPI PARTISAN. 


By J. F. H. CLAIBORNE. 
Illustrated by 
JCHN McLENAN. 
12mo, Muslin, $1. 


Fiction bas presented few inventions so full of absorb- 
ing interest as the life of “Sam. Dale, the Mississippi 
Partisan, who was one of the bold and unconquerable 
spirits who fought the red-skins beyond the Great River 
toward the setting sun , who, “on his individual curve,” 
performed acts of personal daring that would have suf- 
ficed for a regiment of latter-day tinse! heroes, and who, 
after voluntarily fighting through the Creek War, was 
made a brigadier-general and a colonel at half-pay, as a 
mark of gratitude, by the Alabama Legislature, and sub- 
_ Jected to various other marks of well-deserved honor. 
The incidents of his eventful life are collected in a hand- 
somely printed and beautifully illustrated volume, made 
up from the personal recollections of ‘‘one who knew 
him,” by J. F. H. Claiborne, a very graphic writer. It 
will make the reader familiar with a most interesting 
phase of our country's history.—Troy Daily Times. 

We doubt not that this work will be one of thrilling 
interest, and will command a large sale throwghout the 
whole country. Col. Claiborne, above all other men in 
the State, is peculiarly fitted for a literary labor of the 
kind—whether as an epistolary, political, or biographic- 
al writer, he never fails to charm with the flowing ease 
and polished eloquence of his pen. Sam. Dae was a 
man of no ordinary parts, and his name and fame may 
be esteemed as favored in having such a faithful chron- 
icler.— Mississippian. 

The book abounds in thrilling narratives of Indian 
warfare. —Cincinnati Gazette. 

As entertaining and exciting as a romance —Proridence 
Journal. 

A most stirring narrative of border life.—Norfolt Exr- 
aminer. 

The Hon. Mr. Claiborne, late a member of Congress 
from Mississippi, has rescued from oblivion the pioneer 
life—the Indian fights—the daring exploits—the heroic 
character—the dauntless courage, and devoted patriot- 
ism of Gen. Daz, whose name was familiar as a house- 
hold word to all the early log-cabin settlers of the south- 
west, as well as a terror to the Indian tribes, whose ** mas- 
sacres" of the ‘early settlers” are yet ** familiar tales” 
of the venerable men who still linger here and there, 
memorials of a glorious, heroic, and dangerous past! 
Thanks to Mr. Claiborne for this book. It will find thou- 
eands of readers in the South and West: and the hunt- 
ers of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, and Mississippi 
will live their lives over again, and havé their youth 
renewed as they bend over its exciting pages and read 
of scenes of “troubled times,” “when the war-whoop 
waked the sleep of the cradle."—Corr. Cleveland Leader. 

More interesting thad a work of fiction.—Kastern Ar- 


gus. 

The book will not only interest for its stirring aden: 
ture, but it will benefit the reader by bringing him in 
contact with a sterling and brave nature.—\. O. Chris- 
tian Advocite. 

A genuine picture of border life, instinct with the true 
spirit of American adventure.— Boston Transcript. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Jo Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1 00, 


Life and 
of 
STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 


By J. W. Sheahan, 
Editor of the Chicico Times. 


FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


With Portrait. One Vol., 5(0 pages, 12mo, $1 00. 


WHILL BE SuortTty Isscrp ty 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square. 


Early orders solicited. 


VIOLIN MUSIC—A New Collection. 

NE HUNDRED LEAUTIFIUL MELODIES for the 

Violin, selected from all the best Operas, 

o0 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 

lished by OLIVLER DITSON & 
Street, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Price 
Pub- 
277 Washington 


To sell, by subscription. PARTON’. LIFE OF AN- 
DREW JACKSON, to be completed 14 three large Svo 
volumes, with steel Portraits, price in plain binding, 
$2 5) per volume. This is one of the’mo-t salable books 
ever published in this country. Two volumes are now 
ready, and the third will be issued next August. It is, 
consequently, now the best time to canvass forit. None 


LUT THE BEST AGENTS ARE WANTED, und to such liberal 
commissions are given, with exclusive territory. 
Published by 
MASON BROTHERS, 
Nos. 5 7 Mercer Street, New York. 


30,000 Copies sold since J anuary Ist. 


EVERYBODY'S LAWYER 


COUNSELLOR IN BUSINESS, 
By FRANE CROSBY, 


OF THE PHILADELPUIA BAR, 


Tells you how to draw up Partnership Papers, Bonds 
and Mortgages, Affidavits. Powers of Attorney, Netes and 
Bills of Exchange, and gives general forms for Ag:ec- 
ments of all kinds, Dils of Sale, Leases, Petitions, Re- 
ceipts and Releases. 

CROSBY'S LAWYER tells you the Laws for the Col- 
lection otf Debts, with the Statutes of Limitation and 
amount and kind of property exempt from execution, in 
every State; also how to make an Assignment properly, 
with forms for Compoeition with Creditors, and the ln- 
solvent Laws of every State. 

CROSBY'S LAWYER tells you tle legal relations 
existing between Guardian and Ward, Master and Ap- 
prentice, and Landlord and Tenant; also, what con:ti- 
tutes Libel and Slander, and the law as to Mar iace 
Dower, the Wife's Kightin Property, Divorce and .\1i- 
mony. 

CROSBY'S LAWYER teils you the Law for Mechan- 
ic’s Liens in every State, and the Naturalization Laws 
of this country, and how to comply with the same; also, 
the Law concerning Pensions, and how to obtain one, and 
the Pre-emption Laws to Public Lands. 

CROSBY'S LAWYER telis rou the Law for Patent», 
with mode of procedure in obtaining one, with Interfer- 
ences, Assignments and Table of Fees; also, how to 
make your Will, and how to Administer on au Estate, 
with the law and requirements thereof, in every State. 

CROSBY'S LAWYER tells you the meaning of Law 
Terms in general use, and explains to you the Legisla- 
tive, Executive and Judicial lowers of loth the General 
and State Governments; al-o, /ow to kre} out of lar, by 
showing how to do your business legally, thus saving a 
vast amount of property and vexatious litigation by its 
timely consultation, 

CROSBY'S LAWYER AND CQUNSELLOR IN 
BUSINESS contains 334 pages, printed in a clear and 
open type, and will be sent by mail, neatly bonnd.and 
postage paid, to every Farmer, every Meehanic, every 
Man of Business, and everybody in every State, on re- 
ceipt of $1 00, or in law style at $1 25. 

can be made by en- 


$1000 A YEAR terprising men ev- 


erywhere, iu selling the above wo:k, as our inducements 
to all such are very liberal. 

For single copies of the Book, or for terms to agents, 
with other information, apply to or address 

JOHN E. POTTER, Proeuisnen. 
No, 617 Sansom St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA 

Is the best and cheapest corrective and alterative medi- 
cine in the world: delicate ladies and young children 


recover health and strength in a surprising manner un- 
der its renovating and invigorating influence. 


CHILTON ON THE CROTON, 


OR RIVER WATER. 

The Diaphragm Filter, manufactured by MCKENZIE 
& O'HARA, is the kind of porous Filter to which I alluded 
in my recent report to the Croton Board. I consider the 
artificial sandstone which constitutes the filtering medi- 
um to be an excellent article the purpose. The in- 
strument is quite durable, and only requires to be re- 
versed ee to insure its action. 

JAMES CHILTON, M.D., Chemist. 

Manufacture od and sod by McKENZIE & OHARA, 
No. 064 4th Strect, corner of Mercer. 


Singer’s Sewing Machines. 
AN ENTIRE NEW STYLE, 
Designed for all manufacturing purposes. 


Noiseless in its operation, very rapid, and capable of 
every kind of work, it is the best machine ever produced, 
Price only $110. 


L M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 455 
WO WORKS, VAL U ABL E TO THE 
SICK OR WELL, sent by mail, no pay pee 
until received, read and approved. Address, Dr. 8. 5. 
FITCH, Ti4 Broadway, New York. 

Ist. Six lectures on the causes, prevention, and cure of 
Lung. Throat, and Skin diseases; Kheumatism, and Male 
and Female complaints. On the mode of Preserving 
Health to 100 years. 560 pages, 26 engravings. Price 
fifty cents, in silver or l’o-toffice stamps. 

2d. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, and Dyspepsia; why we trow old and what 
causes disease. 131 pages, 6 engravings. Price 36 cents. 
Say which book you wish, giving name, State, county, 
town, and postotiice, 


ee Attractive 
ul > NEW BOOKS. 
Woman (La Femme). Ly Michelet.......... $1 00 
Love (l. Amour), By Michelet ....... 1 00 
Tur MAbITS OF Goop SOCIETY. 1 2 
Tur GREAT 1 RISULATION. Y% volg........... 200 


*,” Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, postage 
ree, on receipt of price, by Kcepp & CaRLeton, Pub- 
lishers, 130 Grand Street, New York. 


A NTI-ARTHRITIC WINE.—A CERTAIN 
CLRE For 
GOUT AND RHEU MATISM. 
PENFUOLD, PARKER & MOWER, 
Wholesale Draggists, 
15 Beekman Street, New y York. 


“HOw <p DO GOOD AND | GET 
PAID FOR IT.” —AGENTS.— Young men—and women 
Preac and others, who may wish to 
engage in a local or traveling ogency for our Books, 
Journals, ete., may have full particulars by return mail, 
by addressing the publishers as follows: Fow.Les anv 
508 Broa lway, New York. 


Watches Given Away!! 
A vaiued from two dollars to one hundred 
given with every Book sold at retail prices. 
At least onc Watch is guaraziced to ev- 
cry twelve Books! 
hese inducements are otered by the 


Suffoll Exchange Co., 
116 Strect, Boston. 


The most extéemive and the most liberal Gift coneern in 
Existence se nd f ora Catalogue. Tho-e whe have 

sized other Gift Houses are particularly re‘uested ty 
taint themeelvep with our terms. Our ind: cements 


rv unrivalled, and put all others in the shade. 
Tie ttlhowing are some of the Gifts to purchasers of 
book «. 
Englich Lever Gold W atches, bunt ing cases, 
Patent Lever ** 
Ladies Lever open 
Detached Lever Silver Watches, hunting cases. 
Lepine Silver Watches, open face. 
Gold Lockets, various sizes. 
Ladies’ and Gcnts’ Gold Chains, various styles. 
Ladies and Gents’ Gold Sieeve Buttons and Studs, 
all patterns. 
Gents’ Lo-om Tins, new andrich styles. 
Gold Pencils and 
Ladies’ ant Gents’ Gold Rings. 
Gold Watch Keys and Belt Pins 


A great variety of Ladies’ Jewelry, Pins and Ear 
drops, comprising all the styles now worn, such as 
Cameo, Mosaic, "Gold Stone, Lava, Florentine, 


&c.. &¢.. &c 
Gold Br..celets, all styles. 

The List of Books coinprises a great assortment of 
standard works in every d-partment of literature, inter- 
esting to the young and old. Do not fail to send fora 
catalogue. Catalogues mailed free to any address. Ap- 
pls 

SUFFOLK EXCHANGE COMPANY, 

116 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. W. freasure: 

- IRON IN THE BLOOD. 
DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, GENERAL DEBILITY. 
Affections of the Skin. 
Headache. 

Why is Iron beneficial in disease * 

Whzy is it efficacious in so many diseases apparently 
opposite in their nature ? 

Why is ** PERUVIAN SYRUP,” or Protected Solution 
of Py otoxide of Iron combined, better than apy other me- 
dicinal preporation of iron” 


Since the remarkable cures effected t! rough the Agen- 
ev ofthe **PERUVIAN SYRUP" have been made pub- 
lic, the above questions are frequentiy asked respecting 
it. They are fully answered in a pamphiet on the * Im- 
portance of Iron in the Blood,” which can be had on ap- 
plication. The pamphiet contains aleo numerous certif- 
icates of remarkable cures from the following wcll-known 
physicians, clergymen and others: 

Rev. John Pierpont, tev. John W. Olmstead, 
Rev. Warren Burton, Lewis Johnson, M.D., 


Rev. Arthur B. Fuller, Roswell Kinney, M.D., 

Rev. Aug. Kk. Pope, S. H. Kendall, M.D., 

Rev. Gordon liobina, W. R. Chisholm, M.D., 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, Francis Dana, M.I)., 

Rev. Thos. Whittemore, Jeremiah Stone, M.D., 

Rev. Richard Metcalf, Jose Antonio Sanchez, M.D., 
Rev. M. P. Webster, Marcelino Arando, M.D., 
Rev. Abm. Jackson, Abraham Wendell, M.D., 
Rev. J. Pearson, Jr., H. E. Kinney, M.D., 


Rev. Henry Upham, Jose d Espinar, M.D. 
Pamphlets had on application to the agents, or to 
N. LL. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
Sold by Druggists generally in the United States 
Sold wholesale and Retail by 
HARRIS & CO., 4°9 Broapwar. 


Agents Wanted 


To obtain Subscribers for 


LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Illustrations. 

This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Kare inducements offered. Applicants should 
name the Counties they would prefer. For full particu- 
lars address GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & 
BROTHERS, New York. 

TF HISKERS AN MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (e-tab- 
lished 1552), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $1. Sent by maii, po-t free, to any ad- 
dress. GI RAH AM, 10’ Nassau Street, New York. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED — To 
sell 4 new inventions. Ageuts have made over $25,000 
on one,—better than all other similar agencies. Send 
four stamps and get 5 pages particulars, gratis. 

EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, 


Mass. 


Important Invention ‘0 married people. For 
particuiars address, inclosing stamp, Dr. H. HIRSII- 
FIEL. D, Surgeon and Ace: oucheur, 435 Broadway, x. Y. 


C3” OLD DR. HEATH'S BOOK OF 


Travels and great discoveries of the Japanese and East 
India Medicines, with full directions for the certain cure 
of Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Fevers, Heart Disease, Scrofula, Cancer, Dys- 
pepsia, Liver Complaint, Gravel and Urinary Deposits, 
Female Complaints, &c. Illustrated with hundreds of 
certificates of cures and engravings, For the purpose of 
rescuing as many suffering fellow beings as possible from 
premature death, it will be sent to any part of the conti- 
nent, by sending 25 cents to DRS. HEATII, ¢47 Broad- 
way, New York City. Consultations and examinations 
of the Lungs, &c., free. Sold alsoin Brooklyn by Mrs. 
Hayes, 155 Fulton; Keynolds, 260 Court; and Dickinson, 
129 Atlantic, and the respectable druggists in New York, 
and throughout the country. 


Scrofula, or King’s Evil. 


One quarter of all our people are scrofulous:; their 
persons are invaded by this lurking infection, and their 
health is undermined by it. To cleansa it from the sys- 
tem we must renovate the blood by an alterative medi- 
cine, and invigorate it by healthy food and exercise. 
Such a medicine we supply in 


AYER’S 
Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 


the most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our 
times can devise for this every: where prevailing and fa. 
tal malady. It is combined from the most active reme- 
dials that have been discovered for the expurgation of 
this foul disorder from the bluod, and rescue of the 
system from its destructive consequences. Hence it 
should be employed for the cure of not only scrofula, but 
also those other affections which arise from it, such as 
ExcrtTive and Diszases, ANTHONY'S Fier, 
tose, or Enysiprras, Pustuces, Biorcuss, 
Biatxs and Boris. Tcwors, Terrzs and 
Scacp Ileap, Ringworm, Syruriitro and 
Merecetat Diseases, Drorsy. Dyspepsia, 
and, indved, ALL (OMPLAINTS ARISING FRow VITIATED 
on Iurtre Loop rhe popular belief in “ impurity 
of the LlooT’ is founded in truth, for serofula is a degen- 
eration of the bleod. The particular purpose and virtue 
of this Sur-aparilia is to purify and regenerate this vital 
fluid, without which saund bealth is impossible in con- 
taminated conetitutions. 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold uF’ all Druggists everywhere. ‘ 


E BON TON is the best LADIES 
FASHION BOOK in tue World. Specimen cop- 
ies, with two pattern-, will be sent for 30 cents. 
S. T. TAYLUOL & =ON, 407 Broadway, N. Y. 


To Wholesale Dealers in Jewelry. 


The undersigned begs to say tliat, owing to his unsur- 
passed facilities, he is able to offer to the Trade Jewelry 
of any description on better terms than any other house 
in New York. 

All orders will receive the most careful and prempt 
attention. . A. HAYWARD, 

20S Broadway. 


OREIGN NEWSPAPERS AND PE- 

RIODICALS.—-u' scriptions received for all for- 

eign Newspapers and Periodicals, English. Scotch, Irish, 

French, &c. Punctually delivered on > “tor of Steam- 

ers, or sent by mail to all parts of the U. Priced lists 

of Une Thousand different publications now ready. 

w iL LMER & KOGERS, 42 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


American and Foreign Patent Agency, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


All kinds of business pertaining to the Patent Office 
done in the most prompt and satisfactory manner on 
reasonable terms, 


Queru’s Cod-Liver Oil Jelly 
The only certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, and 
all kinds of Coughs, is ay pie nausea. 


Quern’s Patent Jelliied Cc iL—The 
greasy sensation of the oil is obviated, and it does net 
cause any constipation after use. Itis the best purgative 
for children. To be had at the Inventor's Office, No. 135 
Fourth Avenue, and at all respectable druggista PEN- 
FOLD,* PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Agents, No. 
15 Beekman Street. 


PURE WATER. 


United States Carbon Filter Company. 
CARBON FILTERS of all sizes and descriptions, 
adapted to the Hydrant in Dwelling Houses, Factories, 
&c. Also, a great variety of Portable Self-Acting Filters, 
for Sportsmen, Travellers, Druggists, &c., &c. 
164 Broadway, N. Y. 


LO SIAN WATER. 
This Natveat Mineral now very extensive- 
ly used, is for sale by all Druggists. 
S. T. THOMPSON, Agent, 
No. 632 Breadway. 


Every Number of llarpers MaGAzIne contains 
rom 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . «i. -§ 
Two Copies for (ne Year. . 
Three or more Copies for One Year feach) 
And an Extra Copy, cratis, for every Club of ‘T 
SCRIBERS. 
and Ilanrer’s MaGazing, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 
The Postage upon 
paid at the Office where tt is received. 
Thirt),-xiz Cents a wear. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
IN ‘Ser ane, NEw 


3 00 
5 00 
2 00 
S 


s Magazine’ must be 
The Postage is 


HARPER'S. WEEKLY: 


A FIRST-CLASS I.LUSTRATED PAPER. * 
TIE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents a Nemure;: $2 50 a YEAR. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . « .- 


One Copy for One Year. . 250 
One Copy for Two Years . + «+ « «+ 400 
Five Copies fer One Year. « 900 
Twenty-five ¢ opies for One Year . 4000 


An Extra will be allowed for every Club of Twrirs 
or TWENTY-FIVE ~UBSCRIBEES. 

Harper's Magazine and Harper's Weekly, together, one 
year, $4 00. 

Terms For Apvertisine.—F fty Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Monthsor more. 

HARPER & BROTIERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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